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AGRICULTURAL. 
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River Bottom Land. 


The low lands subject to overflow beside 
river banks are elways extremely fertile 
from the sediment which is annually | 
brought down from the highlands. They | 
are, bowever,a difficult kind of land to 
manage, a8 the annual overflow which 
always occurs in spring makes it very hard 
to cultivate them, and unsafe to keep them 
any longer unclothed with grass than is, 
abso.ately necessary to get a seeding. | 
When the surface is naked there is great 
danger that gallies will be worn into the 
sol] as the waters retire, always, of course, 
sinking to the lowest placer, and usually 
each year wearing these ditches deeper and 
deeper, as more of the soil is washed into 
the river below. More or less of the sur- 
face soll between these guilies is wasbed 
away, especially if there beastrong cur- 
rentin the river. There are often wide 
river bottoms, sometimes miles in width, 
and as the water rises to overfiow 
these, its force is diminished, s80 
that most of the sediment is de-| 
posited within a mile of the river 
bank. Itis mostly disintegrated rock and 
soll, made from rock borne down by upland 
floods mixed with some vegetable humus, 
and the leaves, sticks and twigs which the) 
flood has carried off. Therefore, it is quite 
porous, and no matter how deep the water 
has been over the bottom lands, a few days | 
after the water subsides the soll will be| 
comparatively dry, et pecially near the river 
banka. 

Bat these river bottom lands often need 
underdraining, not for the part next | 
the river banks, but to reach low places) 
perhaps a mile or farther back, and 
which are often lower than the ridge formed | 
near the river by accumulations of sedi- 
ment. Usually this ridge has been broken 
through by numerous gullies, and the under- 
drains are for convenience ran into these. 
[n fact, the upper end of the gully is often 
balilton {te end foran underdrain, leaving 
the lower parta natural open gully as it 
was before. "Wherever this is done it is well 
to leave a fallof a foot or more from the 
tile drain into the gally, so that it shall not 
bechoked. Usually the gally will be found 
hollowed out by natural processes much 
leeper than is required to secure a good 
outlet. As all the bottom land is more or 
lees porous, drains ought to be made as deep 
as possible, so as to get below the sediment- 
made soil. If tile has to be laid in sediment 
there should be very slight spaces between 


the joints, and this should be covered with | 


etavel so coarse that none of it will slip| never planted antil the ground is well| But theheavy sod that clover makes, and |125tonsa year or more, built new stables, 


througb. 
ls kept open, drains in overflowed land may | 
be made as effective and as permanent as) 
any | 

Of course while the whole surface is cov-| 
ered several feet deep with water, not only 
the tiles, bat also all the soll above them, | 
are saturated with water. [t is not, however, 
Water in motion until the river recedes | 
enough to set the tiles to flowing. Then | 


| {ts saperiority that makes cattle fatten on | on the same ground 
it. Farmers have of late years learned that | others 


faster. We always foand when we turned | never to be grown on ground occupied by 


| Crops of grain straw we ever saw were 
| grown on river bottom land. But when we) ~ 


| was much lees than wehad estimatedfrom| . \.\_.-- 








upland, and probably itis the unfailing, While somes kinds of v. gatables, as, for 
supply of herbaze on the flats rather than | example, the onion, will do well if not best 
every year, there are 
that are much more successful if 
a little grain each day to cattle at pasture changed about to different parts of the gar- 
on river bottoms makes them fatten much /deneach year. Cabbage especially ought 


cows out to grars in spring that during May oabbage the previous year. We think this 
they would eat some grain daily, and seemed | jg true of roots, and even of sweet corn and 


to need it to give the fall mess of milk. Bat | potatoes. These have such d'fferent habits 
when June came the pasture was so much | 





clover ‘sod has set the tres to producing | important, but one may have the best of | paper that 13 per cent. moisture was allow- 


frais buds, this treatment will probably 
m-ke a good fralt crop, though it will also, 


asin aammer root pruning, make @ large 349 acres in a section where there is a | *@8* it is often aseumed that 87 pounds ol 


growth of suckers wherever a rootbas been 
severed from the tree. 

All plowing in orchards, especially in 
spring or summer, should be as shallow as 
can be and do good work. We think that 
orchard plowing ought never to go below 


both and vet produce a poor article. 
A Wisconsin farmer woo ransa farm of 


creamery, and also a milk train to Chicago, 
saye: “I think and know by bitter exper!i- 
ence that taking milk off the farm has been 
& great curse to farmerr. It is like trastin 

a stranger with your pocketbook; he may 
return it, but he is pretty sure to do jast as 





richer that the cows would refasethe grain | 
ration which they ate while the grass was | 
watery and poor. On the river bottoms 
this watery condition of grass coxvtinues 
possibly antil late in summer. 

It may seem almost incredible, but good 
crops of winter wheat have been grown on 
flats that each epring were submerged with | 
one to two feet of water. It is not an ex. | 
periment often tried. But when a seeding 
becomes ef po or that itis no longer worth | 
keeping, thece is nothing to be done but to 
plow and reseed, which should be done as | 
early on the fall as possible, so as to let the | 
grass get a good growth and make a sod s0 | 
as to prevent the soil from being washed | 
away. Wheat sown in September on Jane- 
plowed sod will also help hold the soll ard. ~< 
protect both itand the young grass. The F 
soil is made as firm as possible by rolling | 
both before and after sowing, s0 as to 
prosent a firm, level surface. No furrows, \ 
not even so much as a drill mark, are 
allowed. So whenthe waters spread they | Ww 
found no starting place for a gully, unless ’ = 
they bore some trunk of a tree or root upon | * 
the soft soil. So whenthe waters receded | 
and left a sediment of black, rich soil over | 
the roots, the wheat was ready to makea 
vigorous growth. Some of the ; cane 


asked two months later the yield in grain, it 


the straw, or than the same straw would | as 

yield op upland. Ever since we have had | a 

our doubts abont the extra fertility of | 

bottom land. The most that can be said of | 

it is that what fertility it has is kept in) 

available condition by plenty of water. 
Apple orchards always do well on bottcm | 

land. They are necessarily kept always in | 

sod. Bat this is less injarious on river) 

bottoms, because the soil beneath the sod ts | 

mainly sediment, in which the tree roots) 

canivnn at vill, Tisca on river bottome | 

need to be p!anted at wide distances apar', . 

as they grow to large siza and live = 

long. The flooding does not come at) 

a time when they are liable to be easily 

injared, though spring floods often bring 

down twigs and branches of trees bear- 

ing eggs of the canker worms or 

perhaps other insect enemies. Ail kinds 
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GROUP OF PRIZE CARRIER PIGEONS. 


| able in butter, and in computing the butter 
| yield of cows when tested by the B. boock 


butter fat is equivalent to 100 pounds o 
butter. We think this is correct of a large 
part of our crea ery butter, but if we are 
boping to capture the high-priced trade in 
England, it may be necessary to raise the 
standard by lowering our moisture percent- 
age to 10 per cent., even if we lower the rec- 
ord of our famous cows by requiring 90 
pounds of butter fat to ¢qual 100 pounds of 
butter. 


WHOLE NO. 2982. 





meat wanted. The Canadians use largely 
peas, barley, oats, wheat bran and shorts, 
which make a jlarge percentage of lean 
meat; when packers are sure of a steady 
and enfficient supply of ench meat they 
will pay more for it, but if they cannot fur- 
nish such bacon in any quantity and at any 
future time named for delivery, it will not 
pay for them {to attempt tocater for that 
trade. 

He advises farmers} to market younger 
hogs, such as mature at about eix months 
old, andj weigh from 175 to {250 pounds, and 
saysa painstaking successfal lowa ,farmer, 





This will test the skill not only of the 
butter maker in working butter more thor- 
oughly, and at the same time avoiding the 
breaking of the graiv, but also the skill of 
the dairyman in feeding his stock, to havea 
butter prodact which will be solid and firm, 
and yet not crumble when cut while cold. 
The food, and especiaily the grain food, 
would have to be properly mixed, and the 
temperature at churning and working have 
to be at slmort an exact point, as well as 
the p wer or pressure in working; but such 
butter would not only keep longer without 
becoming rancid, but would retain longer 
the flavor which it had when new. 











Live Stock Note. 


If one raises early lambs they mast be 
well cared for, not only from the time of 
their birth, but from adate ealier than 
that. The ewes should be well fed, but not 
upon fattening or heating food. Bran with 
a little oilmeal is better than corn or corn- 
meal, and good clover hay is better than 
any other, where alfalfa is not grown. 
They are much alike in their analysis. A 
little ensilage every day is good for them, 
/ and when it is not at hand they should have 
|@ few roots every day. No ¢xact formula 
| for feeding can be given, as it should be 
| varied according te the breed and the con 

dition of the ewe, and the kinds of fodder 
|to be used. The idea should be to keep 
| them ina thrifty condition without fatten- 
|ing them, and to kerp the bowels loose 
| without scouring them. 

Dry beds should be given all sheep, and 
| the ewes to lamb early cannot be eaid to 
| need such beds more than the othere, but 
| before the lambs are dropped remove the 
ewes to lamb soon into dry and warm pens. 
| [tis better sometimes that each should have 
| @ Separate pen, but, at any rate, they should 
not be crowded, nor those placed together 
| that are not used to beirg together. 
| It is better to watch them by night, or visit 
them at short intervals, for the lamb shuu!d 
be put torucking as quick/y as possible. In 
a very cold night, or even one when the 
March wind blows strorg, it will not take 








of weed seeds are also brought down 
by floods. The life of the river-bottom of root growth that when they aiternate 
farmer must, therefore, be one of constant, more of the soil is permeated by roots, and 
watchfulness. He must often live a mile or | as these decay or are removed the soil is 


| more to reach higher land than that he cul- lightened more effectually than it could be 


tivates,and this extra distance he must ifthe same crop were continuously grown. 
carry his hay, anless he sells it fromthe! Oneof the bestof all rotations for the 
field, ashe is very aptto do. What he uses | garden is to discontinue its use asa garden 
he must stack or putin barns on land high | for two full years, in the meantime seeding 
enonugh not to ba subject to overflow, and | it with clover and timothy, the latter sown 
he needs a certain proportion of this higher | in the fall,so as to get enough growth not to 
land to cultivate when the lowlands are | be crowded out by weeds inthe spring. If 
entirely covered by water. Ifhe has this | the clover issown in March ona light fall 
he can use the fertility that nature yearly | of snow, a good deal of this will live and 
gives him on the bottom land to make his| will attaina growth bythe time the grain 
upland enormously fertile and productive. (is barvested that will lop off clover leaves 
when it is cut. We always advise 
|sowing either wheat or rye in the 
|fall where an old garden is to 

While the garden always receives more of | be seeded. The soil is so full of weed 
the stable manure made on the farm, this is | seeds that the grain is needed to keep them 
usually so deficient in mineral fertility that back. Some potash and pbospba'e should 
garden crops often suffer from lack of | be sown with the grain. This will make 





Rotating Manures in Gardens. 


‘tx Inches, and five inches would be stl 
better. Ifthe plowing is frequent enough 
most of the tree roots will be below this 
depth, while the loosened soil above makes 
a malch which helps the water that falls to 
sink into the soil instead of running off, and 
it also prevents the soil from freezing so 
deeply as it would if it were packed hard 
close to the surface. 

Unless it is desirable to reduce the growth 
of a too rampant young orchard and set it 
to bearing, some anuual crop is better for 
the well being of an orchard than seeding 
it with clover. If the land lacks fertility 
sOW peas on it, and let them be harvested by 
turning hegs in to feed them dowr. That 
will doubly manure the soil, the hogs being 
left unringed and thus at liberty to cover 
| their excrement with soll, and the nodules 
on pea roots servirg to supply the soil 
| with available nitrogen just as clover 
| would do. Ifthe land is already too rich, 





| potash and phosphate may be used liberally 


potash and phosphate, while the nitrogenous 
elements of plant food are an overabundant 
supply. Under such conditions the soil be- 
comes heavy and impervious to air, or, as 
old farmers call it, ‘muck midden.” Al- 
most all garden vegetables require potash, 
and many of them need also phosphate to 
produce a successful crop. When the 
crop is valuable for its seed mainly 
these minerals are especially necesrary. 


Beans and peas are good examples 
ofthis. Itis often sald they grow beat on 
poor soil. This only means that there must | 


be enough mineral fertility to balance that 
which is nitrogenous, or the vines will grow | 
too much to leaf without either podding or 
filling as they should. Nitrogenous manures 
are not needed at all for beans, as these are | 


If this is done, and a good outlet: warmed, when cultivation is enough to | egpecially its drying effect on the soil, | and bought a separator and other first-class 


cause the soilto farnish all the nitrogen | 
needed. Peas are hardier, and for giving 
them an early start some quickly available | 
nitrogenous manure may be used. Bat both 


for both peas and beans, greatly increasing 
the yleld of grain without much if any in- 
crease in the growth of haulm. 

Bat even those crops which do not re- 


water sinking through this saturated soll! | 4 yire extra large amounts of minerals are 
ver apt to carry some sediment with it, | benefited by letting the garden go without 
snd where a joint is open between two tiles .+snjo manure one year, and substituting 
‘his sediment will get into the tile. Bat if | tng same value or cost of mineral fertilizer 
there is a good current, as there is sure to be | in its stead. Even if there were no nitro- 
for sometime after the flood recedes, this | gen in the concentrated fertilizer, the effect 
sediment will be washed i.totheriver. It) o- applying potash and phosphate to land is 
'§ mach better, however, to prevent this/ 5 set free much nitrogen, and on land that 
Oss by covering the open joints with| has jong heen manured with stable manures, | 
Rray |. This will hold the sed.ment and let | 4413 amount will probably be sufficient for | 
‘he clear water go through. the year’scrop. In his book, “ Gardening 
‘tased to be thought that nothing could | for Profit,” Peter Henderson tells how 
1¢ agriculturally with river-bottom | he long practised system of rotation in 

‘“5l except to get it in grassand mow or | which when he had got his gardening soil 
pastore it. This is in most places its most | overfilled with manare, relief was found by 
‘vs'ableand perhaps its best use. With | plowing under 1000 to 1500 pounds per acre 
° fertilization brought down by floode, | of the refuse hop leaves from a brewery 
id by the grass from washing away, |after their strength has been extracted. 
8 an early growth of green grass,|On another occasion he took the waste 
makes a very rich pasturage. stems from a tobacco factory, which he 

act hundreds of cattle are yearly | found rotted in the soil, as did the hop 
on the Genesee fiats or river| leaves, with the result that the clammy, 
sticky condition of soil, resulting from over 
manuring with stable’manure, was changed | 
to a light loam that easily responded to any | 
kind of manure in a single year. 








‘8 in western New York, and they 
: out fat in the fall. It 
~/Wéver, that 
‘888 desirable 


Come is true, 


the river-bottom hay is 
than that grown on 





bright, clean straw and well filled. The| keep atuckwheat crop on it in summer, 
clover grown on a garden should always be | plowing it under very lightly the last of 
plowed under, though if there are nottoo| June. This wil keep the eoil loose and 
many weeds, it may be best to cut the first | light without enriching it much. Bat 
crop and plow under the second, sowing so soon as the young trees get to 
crimson clover in the fall to protect the soll | bearing, the peas will make the soil none 
during the winter. There will usually be too rich, and the trees should have at the 
few weeds after the land has been two | same time dressings of potash and phos- 
years in clover, and the soil will respond to | phate, which all trees that bear fruit every 
any kind of manure after this clover rota | year need in order to produce a crop. 

ion that it would before. 





Clover in Orchards. Dairy Notes. 


The fact that clover isa renovatirg crop, | A farmer in Manchester, Me, who has 
and almost indispensable in any genera! heretofore been known as a fruit grower, 
system of farming, has led many to believe has now gone into the dairy business. He 


it will prove equally valuable in the or- has obtained a herd of twelve fine cows, pur- 
chard, to be plowed under as green manure. chased land to increase his hay crop up to 





machinery and dairy utensils. He has set 
his mind apon producing gilt-edgéd butter 
such as will command 40 centsa pound or 


through the moisture takenup by clover 
roots and exhaled through the leaves, 
is very injurious to young fruit trees. If 
they are planted in ,a.clover. sod in| more. ® pict . 

spring, no matter hew..earefally they |. Finding that at the Dairy Convention ‘In 
are tended, most of the-trees will be)}Portlané¢his winter his batter scored “but 
dead by fall. The trouble with plowing | 94 points, being six poitite offfn fisvor, he 
clover in orchards is that the clover must thought he bad got something to learn, but 
grow until near midsummer before it is | he learned a few things at the meeting, and 
much good for plowing under. By that|the next week took another sample to 





time most of the mischief to the trees has 
been done. As the trees are then in full 
leaf at this time all growth is checked so 
suddenly by cutting off the roots in plowing 
that fruit buds are often formed. It also 
results in a great growth of suckers under 
the tree. The surplus sap, cut off from 
ascending to the branches of the tree, finds 
an outlet in small suckers, which are often 
very difficult to eradicate. 

Though fruit buds are often formed by 
summer plowing in of clover, it is very 
seldom that the young tree produces much 
if any fruit the following season. ‘So much 
decaying vegetable matter as the decaying 
clover furnishes starts the tree to growing, 


}and the fruit bud in the spring either 


charges to a branch as the blossoming 
period passes, or it is:;drowned out by too 
much sap so that it does not even blossom. 
The only way to use clover so as to really 
benefit an orchard is to let the clover grow 
two seasons and plow the sod the second 
spring after it was sown wiile the tree 
is still dormant. If the previous year in 


{the New Hampshire dairy meeting. This 
scored 97 points bythe same expert. He 
spent considerable time with the expert 
judge at Portland, noting defects of va- 
rious samples, and learning the cause of 
them, and it was the instraction which he 
thus received which helped him to gain the 
three points in flavor. 

Heis not satisfied yet, and perhaps will 
not be until he has gained the other three 
points in his score, or become satisfied that 
no one can make that almost impossible 
| thing, an article absolutely perfect. The 
pains that he has taken so far leads us to 
| hope that he will continue to improve until 
he reaches the highest standard, and is rea- 
sonably sure that he can do it every time. 
He has shown that he deserves success, and 
we hold him up as an example for other 
butter makers to take pattern by. I[t ie not 
| the good machinery that he has, nor even 
his carefully selected herd of cows, that will 
keep him improving, but his desire to learn 
‘and determination to practise the best meth- 





he feels about it. 


much 4! fferent. 
and make up milk at home, raise zood 


fat out of it. In this way one’s income i 
increasing in the growth ol! stock. 
matter if butter is low, the stock one raises 


good butter to eat, and if-he makes a first- 
class article he can put a good price on it, at 


to establish a market of one’s own.”’ 

As he is a successful farmer and a 
breeder of improved live stock, has made 
his milk into better at home, and had 
modern improvements In cream raising and 
butter making, he is likely to know just 
what he is talking about, and has evidently 
tested the other method, as he rays, ** by 
bitter experience.’”’ Not every one can 
make up their butter at home from a lack 
of knowledge of how to handle the milk 
and do all the work, and some have fied to 
the creamery or the milk carasa relief 
from so much labor for the women of the 
family, and the evils and inconveniences of 
hired he!p. 

Bat the better methods are not very diffi 
cult to learn ifone is intent upon learning. 
ired men can be found if women cannot, 
who will do mach of the hard work of 
butter making, and while modern appara- 
tus and utensils are very well in the way 
cf saving labor, and perhaps in making the 
product uniform, some of the butter that 
has taken high position in the scoring at 
dairy conventio.s and exhibitions has been 
made by those who set their milk in shallow 
pans, churned the cream in old-fashioned 
churns and worked it with a paddle, very 
much as their grandmothers might have 
done a half century ago. 


It is a peculiar faet that at the great dairy 
exhibits in New England this winter nearly 
every sample of butter shown has been 
rated as perfect in nearly all points except- 
ing flavor. Possibly this scoring was cor- 
rect, for we think that dairymen and 
creamery managers in the Eastern States | 
give more attention to the proper working 





of their butter than do their competitors in 
the Western States. They are, perhaps, 
more apt to have their butter sufficiently 
worked, and yet worked so as not to break 
the grain. 

Yet Major Alvord, himselfa butter ex- 
pert, who had charge of the experimental 
shipments of butter samples abroad, says 
that the general run of butter from Ameri- 


butter factories are as ecattering as hen’s “ 
teetb, and Chicago milk dealers are not is able to get the milk. Sometimes the pas- 


“ The true way isto get a good creamery 


will make up for that; besides, one has’) 


long to chill the new-born lamb, bat when 


Honestly conducted once it has sucked it will stand much more 


cold. In seeing that it sucks see also that it 
| sage in the teat will be closed’, either by dirt 
|or from other causes, and it is well to try 
| with the finger and thumb whether the milk 


calves and pigs on the milk with the butter | will start before putting the lamb to suck. 


Also see if there is wool upon the udder to 


No Prevent the lamb from reaching the teat. 


lf there is, it should be eheared off. 

Ina few days the ewe and lamb may be 
turned back to the flock, but she should be 
| fed rathet lightly until that is done, and the 


ject now will be to keep up agood supply 
| of milk until such time as the lamb can eat 
atatrough by itself. This should be at- 
| about six weeks old, and there is no better 


| feed than about equal parts of wheat bran 
and cornmeal, increasing the proportion of 
/cornmeal as they grow older, if they 
are intended for the butcher. If in- 
tended to increase the flock to be 
used for breeding purposes, do not 
give as much corn meal. Keep them 
growing without fattening. Oat hay or un- 
threshed oats, cut green enough so that the 
seed will not rattle cut, is good feed both 
for lambs and ewes until they can goto 
pasture. They need fresh water regularly, | 
as the sheep drinks often when on dry food. | 
When they fill themselves with grass that 
is wet with the dew they will drink but lit- 
tle. Either keep salt where they can go to 
it as they please, or give them salt regularly 
| every week. The former plan is the better 
| one. 

Do not sell all of the earliest and best 
|lambs to the butcher if it is intended to 
keep the flock good, unless it may be to 
| keep the late ewes, and breed them so that 
they will lamb in fall or early winter. A 
ewe bred to lamb when she Is a year old will 
not be likely to drop a very large or strong 
| lamb the first time, but we never could see 
but she gave justas good lambs afterward 
as those which tad no lambs antil two 
years old. But we fed liberally, and our 
yearlings were often as large as the two 
year olds of some of our neighbors, 





Louis F. Swift, who, as a representative of 
one of the largest pork-packing firms in the 
world, ought to be well posted in the matter 
of hogs, writes in the National Rural that 
hogs weighing from 175 to 250 pounds usnu- 
ally command the highest price, as they are 
not too fat and yield the largest percentege 
of high-priced meats. There isa good de- 
mandfor hogs weighing 170 to 190 pounds, 
as they make the best bacon, but when lard 
is scarce and high, heavier and fatter hogs 
command a premium. Hogs fedon wheat 
or corn bring better prices than those fed on 





can creameries is too soft and watery to | 
bring the highest prices in the English mar- | 
ket, as the best Danish butter is more solid 
and firm, and thus keeps better. 
lt may be that in view of the liking our 
people have developed for newly made but-| 
ter, the experts from Boston have thought) 
that for our market this quality was not) 
essential, and have passed as perfect batter 
which was too soft and which contained too | 
large a percentage of moisture. 





| ods. The cows and the machines are all 


We have often seen it stated in agricultural 


soft food. 

Swift & Co. prefer Berkshires and 
Poland China, because they have a 
larger proportion of high-priced outs, but 
in Canada and abroad the Yorkshire and 
Tamworth are preferred, because they cater 
to the English bacon trade. There isa de- 
mand for such bacon, and itis increasing, 
but our farmers must use a different type of 
hog from those generally kept, and must 
both breed and feed for bacon. An excelu- 


who aims to mature and market his hogsiat 
six to seven months old, we'ghing 220 to 
230 pounds, says that with corn at 25 cents # 
bushel, the first handred pounds costs $2,the 
second $2 75, the third $3 50, and the fourth 
on a 400-pound hog costs $4 25. As the hogs 
that weigh from 175 to 230 pounds are in 
best demand and sell at the highest prices, 
give quickest returns for the money invested, 
and are less liable to disease than those‘ held 
longer*to weigh heavier, there is a powerfal 
argument in favor of early maturity. 

He finishes] in language) which istlso 
plainly «xpressed that {no (one can mistske 
his meaning, and we cannot do better than 
to use his own words, as they coincide{with 
the opinions we have often«spressed in 
these columns. 

“In England nothing ever quite equals 
home productions. They pay more per 
pound for, home-grown beef than! for 
American beef, but only when the}!latter is 
labeled. Sold strictly on its merit as beef, 
the American product always wins 
its way with the best judges, and 
I think cit will .be so with our hog 
products. If,our farmers were in Can- 
ada, it would be wise for them to do aan tke 
Canadians do, and vice versa. We must 
work out our own problems in our own way. 
We believe that American farmers can make 
the most money and produce the finest hogs 
in the world, by using, say, the bone and 
muscle-making grains upon grass until the 
pig weighs about 75 pounds, and then care- 
fally bringing him to early maturity on 
good scund Indian corr. 

Sheep do not make rich, juicy mutton on 
bare pastures, says a writer in an exchange, 
which is true enovgh, but they do not make 
the best mutton in rich meadows, as he 
seems to advocate. A hillside pasture with 
grass enough, bat not of the coarse, rank- 
growing varieties, a few weeds, and our 
wild, native grasses, with perhaps some 


white clover in -fpots, with a little 
good grain, makes the best mutton, 
other things being equal. The one 


fault found with our Western mutton and 
some of the Canadian mutton in England 
is that when it is well fattened there is too 
much fat upon it. They do not want as 
much mutton tallow as there is lean meat In 
a chop or a roast, and they like the fat wel 
mixed into the lean, not spread over it. 
This can be bettur made by the exercise of 
climbing the hills and roaming over past- 
ures than by feeding in grass up to the 
knees, and it can be made as cheaply if not 
as quickly. 








The Fruit Garden. 
Preparations for extending the supply 


many times five cents above the market feed should be of such character as was ad-| of the fruit on the garden should be made 
price. For such butter it isan easy matter | viged to be used before lambirg. The ob-| early every winter and spring, and even if 


one only owns a small place, fruit trees, 
bu:hes and vines should be planted and in- 
telligently cultivated. First, this should be 
done for family use,'and second for commer- 
cial purposes. Theowner of a small or large 
place who does not raise fruit for home con- 
sumption is not deserving of the name of 
farmer. A quarter, half or one-acre plot will 
yield fruits in variety and abundance. 
Only tested kinds of fruit trees and vines 
should be planted. Lat the purseryman 
experiment with new sorts, unless you 
do it on avery small scale for the pleas- 
ure gained thereby. Too many farmers 
are led to adopt new varieties of fruits 
upon siim grounds of recommendation, 
and they lose money invariably by the 
process. The accumulated experiences 
ofthe many will be of usein guidirg one 
in the selection and cultivation of all 
fruite. This experience crystalizes in time 
in the short, pithy advice that finds its way 
in reputable agricultural journals. Some 
times the advice is repeated so many times 
that a few are inclined to sniff at it, and ask 
for something new. There is very little 
tbat is absolutely new in the world, Sut our 
knowledge advances gradually, and each 
little new suggestion that comes as the re 
sult of actual experience proves of great 
value in the long run. 

The man who raises apples today cannot 
expect something from nothing. Apple 
trees need culture. They require as much 
intelligent care as any other fruit. If you 
are not willing to give the trees this atten- 
tion, it is better not to raise any apple trees. 
if you are willing, then select the very best 
varieties adapted to your rezion,—Green- 
ings, Baldwins, Ben Davis, Pippine, Grimes 
Golden, Northern Spy, or any of the other 
standard sort. Bat it would beapity to 
buy first-class trees and then stunt their 
growth with poor attention. 

The apples are a go01 illustration of all 
other fraits. It was not many years ago 
that we thought the apple trees could take 
care of themselver. Now there is no profit in 
apples unless one makes the raising of them 
astudy. We most select the best trees, 


guard them against diseaseer, fer- 
tilize and cultivate the soil around 
them, pick the fruit at the right 


time, sort and grade them garefuily, and 
then pack and ship them to the right 
market. One mistake in this chain of work 
may knock off all the profits. What is trne 
of apple culture is trae of all other fruits. 
It isa period of intense competition, and 
the survival of the fittest will follow. 


S. W. CHAMBERS. 
New York, - 





sive corn feed will not make the quality of 
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AGRICULTURAL. 





Exhibiting Dairy Products at 
Farmers’ Meetings. 


In a considerable number of States there 
are -dairymen’s associations, and in connec 
tion with the annual winter meetings there 
are asually exhibitions of batter and cheese, 
as wellas of dairy utensils and supplies. 
In some cares at these meetings there are 
practical illustrations of the methods of 
manufacturing these products, particularly 
that of batter, which renders the instruc- 
tien more intelligent, interesting and in- 
structive. 

Wherever possible, those engaged in 
dairying should make a point of attending 
these meeting’, as the banetits likely to be 
reoe!ved should mach more than compenrate 
fer the expense incurred. And wherever 
there are exhibits made of batter and 

heese, particularly if these are to be ex- 
amined by one who thoroughly understands 
the business, it should be io accordance 


with a recogaized standard of merit, or & 


** soore of points,”’ as it is called. 
Take batter for instance. 


ollows: Flavor 45, texture of grain 25, color, 
galt and package each 10, making 10). 


have come very near it. 

At the Vermont Dairymen’s 
year az°, 
lowest 89, there being 106 entries in all. 
This was considered an excellent record. 


The annual 
standard of perfection is 100. Here in Ver- 
mont this namber is divided into points as 


It is 
very seldom that a sample Is rated at 100, 
especially in winter, bat as will have been 
noticed in reports of these exhibits, some 


light brindle, gray, fawn and cream of all 
| shades to white. The dark brindle are com- 
|monest in this country. Their scent is 
remarkably keen; these dogs have been 
koown to follow a wounded deer for two 
|euceessive days. When slipped at a 
| wounded deer they pursue it by scent, the 
| nose lowered as they ran; and when it is 
| brought to bay they utter low, sharp barka, 
which are continued till the master appears. 
Some breeders made a cross with the bull 
dog, thas optaining more courage, bat also 
the peculiarity of the bull dog, which is to 
make the attack at the head. So many val- 
'mable dogs were killed by rushing at the 
stag’s head that this cross was abandoned. 
Dr. Van Hammell, one of the oldest deer- 
hound breeders in this country, in an arti- 
cle about deerhounds, says: “In this ani- 
mal we have the aristocrat of all the canine 
race. He is the best guard, the best com- 
panion, and is capable of giving us more 
royal sport than apy other breed of sporting 
dogs. He has stronger attachment for his 
master or mistress, will fight for him or her 
|quicker and more desperately, will never 
| forget them, and when taken to the field he 
‘rans fast enough to catch an antelope, coy- 
ote, deer or elk, and can kill either of them 
alone and unaided.”—John E. Thayer, in 
“ The Dog,” volame issued by ;Walnut Pab- 
lishing Company, Boston. 


*» 
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Training the Evergreea. 
The main objection raised to the pruning | 


meeting a Of evergreens lies in the fact that there 's| 
@ highest reached was 98, the & continual exudation of resin from the 


wound. Where grown for timber or hedge, 
purposes, pruning is without doubt bene. | 


Now [ «ish to say a few words in relation | Selal or necessary ; but otherwise as orna- 


derived by dairymen mentals 
to the benefits to be - Of | form with low spreading branches and) 


course all would be glad to get @ premium, | towering tops is by far the most pleasing 
which would certainly be laudable and and desirable. 


from exhibiting at these gatherings. 


right, and should do their best to obtain it) 
~ pt of product, but in a large | ject is a screen or border, and not for the ex- 
exhibit all will hardly stand a chance of se- clusion ef stock, one of the most beantifal 
curing one of the few premiums offered, | trees that can be used ie our common arbor 
bat this is not all of the benefit that can be | vite or white cedar. Its beauty, as such, 
derived from the benefit of exhibiting at | largely depends on the skill exercised in 


these gatherings. 


If one is earnestly striving to do the best 


or for shelter belts their natural 


| Im hedge plantirg, where'the prime ob- 


pruning. 
Mr. Gardner of Osage, Ia.,a well-known 





possible, and there is a failure in securing a authority on the growing of evergreens, 
satisfactory record or rating, it will be of offers the following suggestions on the | 


| 


the greatest benefit to find out jast where shaping of conifers: 


the trouble is. Asthe jadge examines the | 
butter and passes upen its merits, the re- quired shape. 
sults will be so plainly marked in their pines or arbor vitaes are two or three feet 
appropriate places on the seore card that high, and you wish to grow them in sym- 


there will 
out in what 


this, the dairyman, knowing 
trouble is, can go to work to remedy it. 


will bein the flavor or fineness of taste 


The texture or grain is the next most im- 
portant feature, bat with experience this 


ean be more easily secured than the aroma 


Sometimes there will be a slight failure in 
color—either too !'ght or deep—but this has 
more effect on the sight than taste. As 
there are no set ralesas to salt, individual 


taste bey ng much to do in the matter 


there will usually be little variation in the 


marking; !n this particular. 


Ol course all butter makers should use 
good, clean packages for their product, 


whether to exhibit or sell. 


Now the same general rules will apply in 


the case of cheese as of butter. The mark 


ings may not be exactly alike, but will be of 
a character to properly indicate the quality 
of the products showing at a g ance whereiao 


are its merits or defects, if there are any.| 


Now in conclasion | would say, if possible, 
exhibit either; butter or cheese at these 
meetings, wherever there is a reasonable 
prospect of securing a fair and impartial 


rating of their quality or value. 


Do this for a premium if these are 
awarded, but especially for the purpose of 
obtaining the opinion of an expert in rela- 


tion to their real excellence or want of it. 
E. R. TOWLE 
Franklin County, Vt. 


Bees and Honey. 





E. D. Howell inthe Be Journal gives a; 
recipe for canning fruit with honey, which 
is what we bave been wanting to find for 


some time, and we reprint it entire. 


* We have used it two seasons and like it. 
We pat the fruit into a tight-covered kettle 


in the oven of the stove, and cook unti 


be no difficulty in finding 

particular there is a de- 
ficlency, if there is such. Uaderstanding 
where the 
In 
examining those score cards the visitor w.ll 
be qa'ck to perceive that the greatest fallure 


“They can be made to grow im any re-_ 
Suppose the spruces or 


have about obtained their full length, the 
latter part of June or early Jaly, cut all the 
new growth back to one inch for even bal- 
ance all round. D>) not cut the leader. 
Daring the remainder of the season, buds 
will form on the stubs of new growth. Bads 
. willalso appear burstingthrough the bark on 
the one-year-old wood, and frequently from 
the two year old. Butforthe cutting back 
. of the shoots these buds would forever re 
main dormant. If the trees are of consider- 
able siz>, eay five to eight feet, and have 
never been praned, then early in the spring 
cut cff all branches that hang over a lower 
branch. Make the lower branches the long- 
est, and each succeeding set as you go up 
sh: uld be shortened in. 

At the proper time, when the tree has 
completed its new growth, cut it back as in 
the first case to about one insh, where it is 


_ stance. 
for many years about the same height, 
then when you are cutting the new growth 
back in the latter part of June, cut the 
leader back also. 

This clipping back the new growth must 
be repeated year after year for beet results. 


foliage of the tree will be. The cutting 
back of the new growth is best done witha 
pair of hedge shears, blades about eight 
inches in length, such as nurserymen gen- 
erally use. GeorGE W. STBAND, 


| ean enjoy their food without suffering from 
| the cold. On the other hand avoid close, ill- 
metrical cone shape. When the new shoots | VeDtilated places. O! the two believe the 


| 


|lambs are nursing all right. 


desirable to do so to fill up a space, for in- 


If you wish to dwarf a tree and keep it, 


| 


| 
| 


The longer it is kept up the more dense the | 


| 
| 


| 


Secretary Minnesota Forestry Association. 


Taylors Falls, Minn. 





The Breeding Ewer. 


Intelligent care of the breeding ewes at 
this season determines largely the success 
of raising spring lambs. Aa a rule the 
ewes shouid be timed to drop the lambs 
| this month, and then by the first of August 
the lambs ought to average 80 to 90 pounds. 
i Some will ran even higher than 100 pounds; 


tender, then add the honey, and bring to & | but if the average is around 90 pounds the 
boll ontop of the stove, and put in cans, | owner can feel that he is doing well. 


and seal while boiling hot. Juicy frult, lize 


The ewes must have intelligent 


peaches, pears and berries, need no water | before and after the birth of the lambs, in 


added, as the honey makes enough syrup 


+ order to give the latter a proper start ip 


Dry fraits, like qauinces and apples, need @ jife,and as the condition of the lambs at 


little water to cook them tender. 


the beginning settles the whole matter, 


. “ Wa use the best white clover honey for | whether they are going to prove profitable 
peaches and fralt that is not very sour, or not, the care of the ewes is very impor- 


one-fourth pound of honey to a pound o 
fruit is about right for us; but the bes 
plan is to sweeten to taste. I think the frul 
keeps better than that canned in sugar. 


f tant. There is, I believe,as much danger 
tin overfeeding the ewes in the winter 
tas onderfeeding. I have seen fat 

ewes time and again that refused to 


“I had for my breakfast this morning breed simply because their bodies were 


peaches canned in September, 1897. They overburdened with fas. 
were as good as the day they were put in them so they will 


Try to feed 


| 


} 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| 


' 
care 





| 


have a moderate| When mercy seasons justice. 


the jars, and we thiok them much better gmonunt of fat, with solid fissh, good| 


than frailt put op wih sugar. We have pu 


t strong bodies, and a sleek, healthy look 


up in honey, apples, blackberries, peaches gjj around. They should have all the good | 


and quinces. A!l keep well and are very grassas late in the fall as possible, and) 


fine. We drain the liq id ont of the honey ghen glover hay should be given them, 
that graoalates coarse, and use the dry with soma grain, such as shelled corn 


sugared h~ney for maklog candy, and in va- or chopped oats. 


rious ways for cooking, etc. 


Very little grain is 
really required until after the lambs 


**Don’s cook the honey in with the fruit. | have come, provided the clover hay is 
The less you boil the honey the more of the good and fed liberally. Succulent foods 


honey flavor the frait will have.’’ 


— OO 


Scotch Deerhounds, 


in the shape of roote and cabbages shoul 
also be fed the winter ewes, for they hel 


| to keep the blood cool, and the stomach in | 
This species of dog is one of the oldest | excellent condition. They need good places | 


and purest in existence, and has been used of shelter, protected from the snow end 


longest for hunting; yet, strangely enough, | winds, and they should be fed where the 


is the one least known to sportemen an 


nataraliats today. The breed was at one 
time nearly extinct, but is now compara- 
tively plentifal in both England and Scot- 
land, owing to the care taken by proprietors 
of large preserves to collect and breed these | 


noble dogs. 
The deerhound has great strength, and 


aswift ranner and graceful jumper. His) 
frame, although covered with a shaggy | 
orat, is as elegant as that of the greyhound, 
and his speed nearly as great, but owing to 
his superior size, he is unableto make such 


quick turns. 


by hair. 


and well-developed quarters. His gener 
appearanc: Is strikingly aristocratic. 


“ The height o! the dog should be from 
29 to 31 inches; his girth about 34 inches; 
the forearm, below the elb-w, should meas- 


ure 8} inches, and he should weigh from 
to 110 pounds. 


other breed of dcg:. 


should be coarse and thick, and three 


four inches long. The color varies from 
nearly black through dark brindle, blue, 


His head is long and lean, | 
widest behind the ears, and is carried par- 
ticularly high, giving him a noble appear- 
He has a long, arched neck, short | 
ears, somewhat pendulous atthe tips, and 
very bright, penetrating eyes half hidden 
He tapers gradually toward the 
powerfully formed loins ; he has exceedingly 
muscular limbs, round and firmly set feet, 


The disproportion in size | 
between the sexes is greater than In any 
The female should te 
26 inches in height, 29 In girth, and should 
weigh from 65 to 75 pounds. The coat 
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| Was 

Completely 
Helpless 

With Rheumatism 


Could not move, the least bit of 
a jar would make me shout with 
pain. I was afraid I should be 
a cripple for life, as prescrip- 
tions did me no good. Finally 
I sent for a bottle of Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla which helped me 
much and two bottles more put 
me on my feet so that I could 
walk without crutches. I was 
soon well enough to work on 
my farm.” W. H. Raoaps, 
Windham, Vt. 

Hood's Sarsaparilla is prepared 
only by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, 
Mass. Sold by all dealers. Price$1. 
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BERKSHIRE PIGS. 








PRIZE WINNERS AT THE ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY EXHIBITION 


AND OTHER SHOWS. 


An Ancient Ranche. 


ll along the coast of New Jersey sre numer- 
“a sand cas or beaches stretohing from Oape 
May to Long Brane?, separated by inlets leac- 
ing from the ocean to the bays. One of the most 
extensive of t 1ese is Long Boacb, opposite Tack- 
ertop. It is about 26 miles long and aversges 8 
qua t\rofa mile in wiatb, rising probably 10 
feet above the level of the sea. It lays out about 
five miles from the mainland, divided from it by & 
varying width of bay snd marshes. The backbene 
of the sandy ridge consists cf a chain cf dunes of 
irregular height covered with & growth of 
bayberry bushes; on the oeesn side lies a slightly 
sloping beach, and on the bay side are salt 
marshes and fiat meadows, on which grows the 
wiry marine grass, whicb, when cut and dried 
and baled, is known as * salt bay.” 

In 1690 Dr. Daniel Coxe of London obtained 
from the Oouncil of of East New 
Jersey & warrant for this piece of lan¢, and in 
1691 it was sold to James Haywood, who held it 
until 1762, when it was t:antferred to John 
Monroe, Edward Tonsins, Jobn Lawrence, 
Thomas Pryor, Jr., Joseph Hollingshead, 
James Smith. William Herlings, Thomas 
Reynolds, William Wood, Oaleb Newboid, 
William Newbold, Anthony 8)jkes, Joseph 
Recklesr, James Newell, Jobn Obspman, 
Rerjsmin Gibbs, Samuel Kemble, Jobnathan 
Hovab, Thomas Richman and William Smitb, 
who f>rmea themeelves intoa company to engage 
in the breeding of cattle and horses upoa the 
tract. But when the projectors ef the scheme 
came t)> pat their plans into practical effect it 
was found that the moeqaitoes end greenhead 
fies of the summer season and cold blasts of | 
the wintry weather so devastated tne herds | 
‘hat pone were left t» become immune and 
the profitable entorprise was abandoned. 

T us ended the first cattle company of Amer-| 
ica, and in 18:8 thest-ipcf land was divided by 
the court among the legal representatives of the 





by @ rallroad across the bay with New York and | 
Philadelphia. In addition to the railroad ruan- 
ning along the bay side, up and down the beach, 
there bas been laid out, and surveyed under the 

| Stats road law, a gravel road to extend from 
Barnegst City on the north end, through Harvey 
Cedars, Long Beach Oity, Peahals, Spray Beach, 
Beach Haven and Bond’s to Bea Haven at the 
south end, a distance of 22 miles. 

As some clew to where the pacing gait in many 
of cur trotting horse strains may have been de- 
rived I find among the files of the newspapers 
published in colonial days numerous advertise- 
ments of stolen horses, nearly all of which de 
seribe the animals as pscers and natural pacers, 
asfollows: “ Was ttole from John Hamilton, 





Erq., at Amboy im East New Jersey, a dark 
brown gelding, six years olé, about 14 hands 








sheep will stand more cold and exposure 
than close, stifiing quarters. 

As for medicine give the ewes salt reg- 
ularly. They need this in considerable 
quantities. Mix with it once in a while a 
a little sulphur and wood ashes. This com- 
bination will destroy worms and ticks. 

After the lambing the ewes should be 
kept in warm, sunny and well-ventilated 
enclosures. Let them exercise outdoors a 
part of the day, but tie them up at night 
with the lambs. See that the udder and 
teats are all right, and then see that the 
The ewes 
should be caught, and the milk started first 
for the lambs, for many times the latter are 
unabie to do this at first. Keep both moth- 
ers and lambs growing. E. P. SMITH. 

Ohio. 


BRILLIANTS- 


We canno:t Kindie when we will 
The fire which in the beart resides ; 
Th spirit Dloweth and is still; 
In mystery our soul abides ; 
But tasks in hours of insight wilied 
May be through boars of glo>m fulfilled. 


With aching bands and bleeding feet 
We dig and heap, lay stone on stone; 
We bear the burden and the heat 
Of the long day, and wish ’twere done. 
Not till the hours of light returo 
All we have built do we discern. 
—Maithew Arnoid. 











Could I live my lifa over, you ask me, 
Could I live it all over again, 
Would I will that it should be different, 
Would I ask that there be no pain, 
And only the joy of life’s pleasures— 
Pleasures that never should cease— 
Sbut in from all care and all trouble, 
With naught but a barvest of peace? 
Not 1; for even the storm has its story, 
With its tempest of wind and rain; 
And life’s storm bas also its lesson, 
Through all of its hideous strain. 
Though sweet is the nectar of pleasure, 
Yet a greater lesson has pain; 
No, I would not have it altered, 
Could I live it all over again. 
—J. H. Stevens in Boston Herald. 








The quality of mercy is not strained; 

It droppeth as the gentile rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath. It is twice blessed: 
It Diesseth him that gives, and bim that takes. 
’Tis mightiest in the mightiest; it becomes 
The throned monarch better than his erown: 
His sceptre shows the force of temporal power 
The attribute to awe and majesty, 

Wherein doth sit the dread and fear of kings. 
But mercy is above the sceptred sway; 

It is enthroned in the hearts of kings; 

It is an attrivute to God Himself; 

And earthly power doth then show likest God’s, 


—Shakspere. 








At seal—my bard,—at sea! 
With the winds, and the wild waves and me, 
The low shore scon 


Will be down with the moon, | 


And none on the waves but me! 
Oal op! with a swoop and a swirl, 
High over tne clear waves curl, 
Uader thy prow 
Like a fairy row, 
Make the biue water bubbie with pear!! 





GEMS OF THOUGHT. 


-++eIt ig the oneness of the soul’s life with 





y God’s life that at once makes us try to be like 


| Him and bring forth our unlikeness to Him, It 


= | is the source at ooce cf aspiration and humility. 


The more aspiration, t2:¢ more hamility.—Phillips 
Brooxs. 

-... Let every youth alm, first of all, and most 
(fol, ateell! mast.ry. Witiout it he must be 
bas+ aig miserable. With it he eannot bat be 
hoppy. Without .t other things are pat“ gifts of 
¢ eevil gspli, which are curses In disguise.” —F, 
W. Foerrar. 

....R-ligion Is the aspiration cf the soul after 
Gd the search alter truth, the endeavor after 
righte: usness. Dogmas and doctrines may fade 
ano va ish away, bat these thrae, God, Truth, 
Right+ousness, the real and eternal Triality, re 
maib tie same, yesterday, today, and forever. - 
Withem D. Little. 

...»We must take our friends as God takes 
tacm, in their best possibilities, inthe things in 
‘bem which are made for heaven. And then, 

| when the bitter separations come, we can keep 
| our love alive. We need not fear to let it live, for 


3 ¢-e1 velself isa promise of the faithfal God.- 


| Henry ¥. Foote. 

Paul 614 not say, “ For me to preach the 
gorpel « Rome, or at Philippi, or at Ooriath, or 
| st Gaiatia, is Onrist.” Heaid noteay, “ For me 
| to write episties which shall be read at all these 
| pl.c +, and throughout the charch universal to 
the end of time, is Ohrist.” Bat, “ for me to live 
is Christ.” By bis grace you and I can do that. 

.-.. Regarding the importanee of the Sabbath 
day. D. Dwight remarked recently, “ But for 
this day earthly things would have engrossed al! 
our thoughts, the world asa canker would rust, 
| Corrupt and consume all disposition to piety and 

#1\ ope of heaven, the soul would be benumped, 
| religion would die, God would be forgotten, and 
| mankind would cease to be saved.” 

««-- Tae noisy waves are failures but the great 
| silent tide is a success. The pur,ose, the con 





secration, of the | f{;toGod and goodness is its 
ide. The special struggles to do good things are 
the waves. The deep, persistent and unchang- 
ing bate of the peculiar sin, which is determined 
never t> be reconelied to it and to fight against it 
until it dies,—that is the sou!’s success which does 
not falter or stop, and which carries along with 
it all the partial fatlares of which the life is fall. 
—Pbillips Brooks. 








SCIENTIFIG. 





——It has been reckoned that if the whole 
ocean were dried up, all the water passing away 
as vapor, the amount of salt remaining would be 





enough to cover five million square miles with a | rise to new life in the morning,—to secure this | colored horse about 13 hands high, five years 
| result at its best, bleep should be considered as | old, a natural pacer and cannot trot, ete., Oct. 


layer one mile thick. 


which atleast a quarter of every twenty-four 
bours are passed, isa factor to be considered 
ratber than ignored. Sleep is nct merely—per- 
baps not even mostiy—a physical matter, 


Ost. 24, 1720.” From Thomas Hill of Salem, 
| Little black pacing horse, Sept. 28, 1721.” | 
From Andrew Pearce, Oranbury, Est New) 
| Jersey, “a dark brewn etallion 134% bands high, 
|@ natural pacer, Feb. 7, 1726. From Joseph 


butis a most significant agent in the life of Olaypoole, Ohester Township, Burlington County | 


the spirit. The first matter to be considered is 
the mental condition in which one goes to s'eep. 
The action of tie spiritual mau during tbat 
period in which bis body is at rest is of untold 
potency in life, both in the way of character and 
events. The physical nature being passive, the 
spiritual is more potent. It is more rece;t ve to 


suggestions and more potent te enforce this) 
To secure its | white down his face, & natural pacer, 


Suggestion than in waking hours. 
best value in the perfect ideal refreshment of 
mind and body, that one may iiterally 


| a bay horse about 134% hands high; he will pace | 
pretty well, Jone 17, 1731.” From Bepjamin 
Smith, Trent wn, ‘' two borses,one a largs oapell 
gray about 7 years old, paces pretty fast, tae 
other a dark brown, 9 years old, will go a small 
traveling pace, etc., Nov. 2,1732.” From Rich 
hands bigb, bceta hind feet white, a large | 
can trot, ete., Jan. 14, 1734.” From Jobn Jones | 
lof Raccoon Oreek, Gloucester Oo., ‘'a mouse 


——Our earth grows heavier every day by pos | & sacrament. Itshould be prepared for on the | 37,1743.” From John Tramp, Maiden Oreek, 


sidly one hundred tons, making a liberal est\ | 


mate of the amount of matter received from | 


three-fold plane of the physical, mental and spir- 
itaal life, and the hot bath and the insurance of 


“two large pacing borser, about 14 hands higb, | 
one a che‘ tant sorrel, the other a pale bay, etc., 


meteors and shooting stars. At sll times the | pure airinthe sleeping room are not less tobe July 4, 1744.” From James Banks of Newark, in 


earth’s atmosphere acts as a net catshing sboot- | considered than are the mental and the spiritual | 


ing stars that are crossing the path. These stars | 
vary in sizefrom a grain of matter to a large 
sizad rock. 


preparation. 
The babit of reading one’s self to sleep isa 
common one, and the choice of literature at thi 


East Jorsey, ‘‘a Dayish brown horse, nive years 
old, about 14 hands hizb, and paces wall, ete. 
| Jane 27,1746.” 

These extracts are from 


the Pennsylvania 


——Oar war with Spain thr:w much light on | me bas a very determining influence. Good | Gaze'ts, Pennsylvania Journal, American Weekly 


the question of the proper color t> render war | 
ships invisible to the enemy. The best tint was 
found to be a dull gray with a yellow shade. | 
Ships thus colored blend inconspicuously with 
the horizon, and with the rocks alongshore. How | 
nature deals wit) a similar q iestion is shown by 
the black and yellow stripes of the zebra and the | 
tiger, which render those animals almost lavis- 
ible amid their habitual surroundings. 

—Ibe skeleton of the largest animal yet 
found, called the Dinosaur, bas recently been 
unearthed in Wyoming,the land of big fossil 
remaios. The astounding figures are these: | 
Whole length 130 feet, of which sixty feet were 
the tall and thirty the neck. A vertebra out of the 
middle of the backbone measures sixteen inches 
in length. The femur bone is eight feet long. 
In the cavity of the ribs forty men could be 
seated. The hips would stand thirty-five feet | 
high and the shoulders twenty-five. The weicht 
of the Itving animal isealculated by Prof. Reed 
to have been at least 120,000 pounds, or sixty 
tons, 

——Many must have noticed that in winter 
time the sky seems to lack the roomipess and 
lolty arching ofsummer. It appears on cloudy, 
or partially cloudy, days to be nearer the earth 
than is the case on similar days during the sum- 
mer months. That this appearance is no figment 
of the imagination is shown by recent investiga- 
tions made at the Upsala O>servatory on the 
elevation of clouds. It is fourd that all varieties 
of clouds float at a much greater altitude in sum- 
mer than in winter. The months of greatest 
elevation, at least in Sweden, are June and July. 








HISTORICAL, 





——In 1686 the Co‘onial Legislature appropri 
ated £100, an entire year’s tax of the colony, for 
a school at Newtown (Cambridge). Two years 
later Jobn Harvard, & young minister of Charies- 
town, died, bequeathing £300 and his library to 
the new school. The Legisiature,in recogni- 
tion of this 0¢q 1est, voted to give the institation 
the name of Harvard. 

——The old Oourt House in the rear of the 
Boston City Hali was bulit in 1810, and was used 
in part as a Oity Hall in its early days. Its origi- 
nal cost was $92,817, ana many historie trials 
have taken place within its wails. Phillips, 
Parker and Higginson were tried here for the 
part they tok in the Abolition riots of 1861-54, 


|amd the Webster-Parkman trial also occurred 
| here. 


——About 1780 an incident occurred which 
tended to fix defiaitely the waltz among German 
customs, in its present form and name, placing it 
in high society, and making tt known to foreign 


————— — | ore. This was its introduction in an opera by Vin 


| cont Martin, * Uaa Oosa Vars,” which, in 1787 
dethroned, at Vienna, the “ Figaro” of Mozart. 
Four characters in this opera, Lubia, Vita, Onita - 
and Lilia, dressed in black and rose color, danced 
on the stage the first waltz: 

——In 1652 Massachusetts coined her pine- 
tree curreacy, silver coins, stamped with a pine 
tree, “as an apt symbol of her progressive 
vigor.” The pine tree appeare later upon some 
New Eogiand flags, slong with the cross of 8t. 
George. The cross would stand for England, and 
the pine tree would express the fsct that the 
colony claimed a right to ite own fiag, although it 
was at the same time an Eoglish colony. 


_—_ 


Thoughts on Sleep. 
BY LILIAN WAITING. 

“ Toere is no nobler sight anywhere t ian to see 
& man q iletly and resolutely put aside the lower 
that may one into bim. 
thoughtless lives is 
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eh people spend 





ves up 





| 
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literatare—ihat of an ennobdling and uplifiing 
quaality—is by no means rostrictad to the ethical; 
the imaginative a ounds in novels that are as ful; 
of high lnspiration as they are of interest. Now 
the trend of thought prevailing when one falls 
asleep determines the quality of the unseen com- 
panionsbip that the spirit attracts while tempo. 
rarily freer from the body than in waking hours. 
Itis more than an open question a: to whether 
sleep ia not designed, primarily, for the spirit, 
that it may pass a portion of time in its own 
sphere, and regain strength to impart through its 
physical instrument, the body, for another al- 
lotted number of hours, rather than that sleep 
is designed for physical rest. More and more 
are we learning that the body is an instrument 
whose only objsct is the manifestation of 
spirit, and thatall physical conditions are gov- 
erped and determined by the spiri ual state. 

With the physical instrument passive as in 
sleep, the spirit is more nearly restored for the 
time to its own realm. The quality <f compan 
lonehip that it attracts determines the quality of 
life lived in the manifestations through tae body 
in waking hours. If one enters on sleep 
with his mind vitiated by por and crude 
and lower currents of thoug"’, he cannct 
manifestly, attract, nor enter into, bigh and 
uplifting companion ships in the spirit realm. 
One is companione’ according tothe quality of 
hisown sympatbies, his own purposes, and if 
these are crude and common he will not gain 
the companionship of noble and exalted i fe 


the possible exaltation and infinite potency of 
energy from this perio! cf unconsciousre s 
And so the words of Bishop Brooks recur mos 
rertinently ip regard to the choice cf rasding o 
tbought that occupies the mind during Its last hour 
before sleep; it is not that the reading of more or 
less trashy literature is in itself wrong, bat 
simply that “it keeps better things away’; and 
that“ to put aside everything that hinders the 
highest coming to us, and then to eall to us that 
highest,—:his as the habit and tenor of a life is 
noble.” 
The mysterious potency of suggestion plays a 
wonderful power in sleep. Oae may control and 
determine all the next day by the range of sug- 
gestion thas he makes to himself on re- 
tapsing into unconsclousness. The period of 
the passivity of the body is the period of 
the highest activity of the soul. 
teaches that will and thought are l'ving 
forces, and he teaches that these f.rces can be so 
generated and accumulated as to not only affect 
all the agencies of the material world, but to 
absolutely dominate and shape them. 
| tion is a force that can be used for evil purposes, 
—as is proven —it can also be used for the highest 
and the holiest purposer, and to so use it in the 
bigher responsibilities of every human being. 
The almost instantaneous effect upon life 
from going to sleep in the highest attainable 
mental state will fash upon those t> whom it bas 


with the Unseenand eternal prevents the soul 


the things of sensd and time.’’—Boston Badget. 








the brightness of 
colored dablias wera covered so as to show op! 


conclusive. 





Balzac | 


It sugges- | 


heretofore been unknown, like a revelation. It| ;, eduatte ~ 
will assume a trantforming and regenerating roductivity of the Soil. 
power, and will again recall to one those words | Director of the Coll 
of Phillips Brooks,—''A short special communion University. 


‘rom ever being again so completely the slave cf 


the disks. The butterflies and bees sought these | tor tis 
flowers with the sams eagerners and frequency | 299 pages, 92 illustrations. 
as those which were ful y exposed. Th conciu- 

sion reached that the insec!s were guided by the | 
sense Of smell rather than by their sigh seems| MILK AND ITs PRODUCTS. 


Mercury and New York @azatte. It will be 
noticec that none of these pacers are described 
as more than 14 hands bigh. It is presumed 
that it was this class of hardy ponies that the 
old-time rancheros stocked the salt meadows 
with. A similar experiment at a l.tsr date was 
ried farther south at Obincetsague Is!and, and 
caving more favorable climatic conditions 
achieved greatsr succers. D. K N. 


->~s 


——The oldest lock in existence is one whiah 
former!y secured one of the doors cf Nineveh. I 
S$ three fsat six inches in lengt>, and corre- 
spondiugly thick. 

——There are more trestres in proportien to 





world 


high, one white hind foot, pacer, goes easy, | 


lthen come to our officesJandfinvestivcata:», 

hundreds of other marvelous cures | ah 
sbarebolderr, and since then it bas blossomed Se ae tee - other treatme ‘ be 

t op ed | Consu is living patient. 

out into a series of summer rasorts, copnect 167 North Common st. Lynn, Mase. i lol, 
in left breast, was operated on by two enen.t 
ists, itreturned again, and then she = 
Dr. James Solomon, was instantly relieved 
rmanently cured by the absorptior 
‘oday she is one of the many living witness 
the only painiess method that positively « 
when all others fail. 

We want you to call and examine refere; 
people y 
would not vouch for ABSORPTION had they 
not been cured. Ask for references marked 


James M. Solomon, W.) 


& Smith, Barlington, “a biack horse about 13 
| 


bat | & 


By Absorption 


The result of years of scientific re 
America’s proatect blood 
treatment t - 
manently all forms of CANCERS, TUMOR 
CHRONIC DISEASES. Hundreds of y,, 
ful cures effected in and around Bosto, 
the following 
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SPECIALIST IN CANCERS, TUMORs. i 
AND CHRONIC DISEASES, z 
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Few persous possess the *ki!! to traat sclent fe 
subjects ip a manner that is practical as! 
same time pleasing and attractiveto the ordi 
Daty read r. 
this Ccis'inction. 
divided lato twelve chapter-, as will ba seen by 
the table: f contents,and devoted to plants tha 
are in evidence during that month: * The 8tory 
(f the Root” (January), “Tue S:ory of tre 
Stem” (february), ‘The Hope of Years w 
Come” (March), * When the Woods are Lwi 
Green ” (Aori)), "The Beauty of tae Flower 
(May), 
Partnersbips” (July), ** Piant Food and Motion 
(August), “. The Pligrims of tae Yar” 
ber), “‘ Bringing Forth Fruit” (Octobsr), 
Sleep of tne Piants” (Nowember), * The Ralg 
cf the Immortals” (Dacember). 
of root, stem, leaf, flower, seed pod and fruit ar 
pleasing and practical. 
vtility of plant life, food, clothinz, medc\ring 
houses and sanltat on are ¢q ially suggestive and 
loieres'ing. The book is designed for genera! 
reading, and is also admirably adapted for claw 
use af supplementary reading or asa text book 
on the sutjact. 
by all Dcoksellere, or sent .prepaid up in receipt 
of price. Address 


its population in Italy than elsewhere in the | MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMNAN 


The Story of 
Piant Life. 


By JULIA MacNAIR WRIGHT 


atthe 


Mre. Wright bas etrong claims) E 
Her charming little book \s 


“Solomon’s Rivals” (Jane) Plant 


(Septem 
The 
Her treatment 


Her Giscussion c! th 


Cloth binding, fifty cents 
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READ and THINK. 





Let a Working Farm Library, 


The mind should be inits most perfsct stie 0 
aspiration on going to sleepif one would gain. 





Brain Tools at Low Cost. _ 





—_ > >. 


Through arrangements with the publishers we are able to 
readers with any of the following books at very reasonable prices 


They cover many of the most important features of farm ma 
are thoroughly practical, up to date, reliable and thought stimulating 
Each book is written by a competent specialist under the editor 


Ses “* , . -- 
vision of Prof. L. H. Bailey of Cornell University, and every o 
should be in the home of all who aim to carry on a farm in a 


profitable way. 


| 
THE SoIL. 


| damental Principles of Management. By F. H. -/ 2 Bailey, Professor of Hort ne ' 
King, Professor of Agricultural Physics in the | Cornell University. 520 pages, 114 ns 

| University of Wisconsin. 303 pages, 45 {llus-| It appeals especially to the horticulturists "0 
trations. are willing to have his brain direct and suppl 


Price to our readers, 60 cents. 


THE FERTILITY OF THE LAND. 


A Sum- 


They all have serviceable and tasteful cloth bind 


Its Nature, Relations and Fun- | 


mary Sketch of the Relationship of Farm Prac- | 


tice to the Maintaining and Increasing of the 


432 pages, 45 illustrations. 
pecially valuable. 
| Price to our readers, $1.00. 


| THE SPRAYING OF PLANTS. A Succinct 


——Jome experimen ts recently made in Bel | Account of the History, Principles and Prac- 
giom tend to throw doubt on the tru'h of t1e ae- 
sumption that insectsare guided t> flowers by 
their colors. Brilliantly 


tice of the Application of Liquids and Powders 
| to Plants for the Purpose of Destroying Insects 

and Fungi. By E. G. Lodeman, late Instrue- 
Horticulture in the Cornell University. 


Price to our readers, 75 cents. 
A Treatise upon 
the Nature and Qualities of Dairy Milk, and 





Tonight 


If your liver is out of order, causing 
Biliousness, Sick Headache, Heart- 
burn, or Constipation, take a dose of 


Hood’s Pills 


On retiring, and tomorrow your di- 
gestive organs will be regulated and 
ou will be bright, active and ready 
or any kind of work. This has 

pen the experience of others; it 
will be yours. HOOD’S PILLS are 
sold by all medicine dealers. 25 cta, 








| the Manufacture of Butter and Cheese. By 
| Henry H. Wing, Assistant Professor of Dairy 
| Husbandry in the Cornell University. 280 
| pages, 33 illustrations, 

| .. Price to our readers, 75 cents. 


—_— 


PLANT BREEDING. Being Five Lectures 
upon the Amelioration of Domestic Plants. By 
L. H. Batley, Professor of Horticulture in the 


Cornell University. 293 pages, 20 illustrations. 
Price to our readers, 75 cents, 


Address all orders to 





ege of Agriculture, Cornell By L. H. Bailey, Professor of Hort 


| to 
Bailey, Professor of Horticulture |: 
nell University. 365 pages, 152 {IJustration® 


THE PRINCIPLES OF FRUIT GROWING. BF f 


ment the work of his hands. 


compendium of useful information for fm 


tivation of vegetables in glass houses 
H. Bailey, Professor of Horticulture in the © 
nell University. 280 pages, 88 illustrations. 


Suggestions fot ° 
Utilization of Home Grounds. By L. H. Balt! | 
aided by L. R. Taft, F. A. Waugh and Em 5 
Waiker. 417 pages. 256 illustrations 


Pruning and Training of Plants as Applied” & 
American Conditions. 
fessor of Horticulture in the Cornel! Us'"* 
sity. 540 pages, 332 illustrations. 
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THE NuRSERY Book. A Complete & 
the Multiplication of Piants. By lL. 4 bg 


Price to our readers, 75 cents. 


THE ForcING Book. A manus 


Price to our readers, 75 cents. 


the § 


| 


GARDEN MAKING. 


Price to our readers, 75 cents. 





THE PRUNING Book. A Monograp) of 9 


ei 






Sailey, Pre 


By L. G. 


Prive to our readers, $1.10. 





By tt 

By I. P. Roberts, | Towers, truck gardeners, florists a thers how, 1 
re balled 

Es- | the Cornell University. 812 pages Poultry 

Price to our readers, 60 cents. ntries 
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POULTRY, © 


— 


Practical Poultry Puints. 


At a farmers’ ‘institate in New York 
State ove of the essayists told “H w | 
Make Poultry Pay.” He has a modern p a - 
try house 355 feet long by six feet wide,an » 
prooder house 35 by 45 feet, two st ries Nich 
He secures good ventilation by runnirg » 
six inch pipe from near the fl»or up throus h 
the roof, with a hood on the apper part 
and a damper inthe lower part Thi«ve - 
tilates and prevents all dampyess in th- 
poultry house. He prefers a e-ment fi »or to 
a wood floor becanse it is rat proof. The 
roosts are cleaned once a week and spraye’ 
with solations of carbolic acid and kero 
sene. His incabators havea united capacity 
for 1100 eggs. 

He attributes his success to a close rtud: 
of the needstof the fow!, the aivirg wttem 
pleasant and warm quarters, and an eband- 
ance of properly varied food He gives ip 
the morninga warm mash of corn meal, bran, 
peas and oats, wheat at noon, and corn jast 
before they go to roost. As a vegetable 
food he uses beets In the winter, and he 
gives them plenty of cat meat and bone 
Hels thas able to produce fancy ponl'ry 
and eggs for the New York market, and ge: 
fancy prices for them 

Where the fancy of the buyers Is for s 
brown-shelled egg, elther the White Wran 
dottes, Langshans or Rhode island R ds 
should Gill the demand very well if they do 
pot prove tov dark. Some of them are a 
very dark brown, althonogh there will a'- 
ways be a alfferencs between different 
straine,thouzh each may be thoaght as pur 
blooded as the other, and also between 
different fowl in the same Iot though they 
may be own sisters. The Piymouth R «k« 
are not so dark, but usually average a littie 
darker than the Brahms, and we think 
gnite as beavy though not looking «o lerze 
g Where hecemar d !s,ae it is in New York 
market, for a white-shelled egg, it will be 
found that the White Leghorn are white 
enongh, and probably as large asthe eggs 
of larger breeds. The Minorca are also 
very white, bat such as we have seen were 
not large. Lo this respect they do not seem 
to be eqnalto the Black Spanish. Wedo 
not consider that color of the shellis any 
indication of the quality of the egg, but 
where one isin the business for prc fit, in 
ezg*, like many otber things, it is leas 
trouble to produce whet the market calls 
for than to convince the buyers that they 
want jast what you have to sell. 


When the hensare let ont after having 
beeu confined to the house for a week or 
two, by reason of snow storms or very cold 
weather, we soon begin to hear of cases of 
crop-bound fowl, caused by eating too 
freely of dried grass as they pick it up 
in the fields. This usually arises from one of 
two canses, or perbaps as often a combi- 
nation of the two, If they had been 
given enorgh cf green food, or even 
of clover hay, they would not be so 
greedy ‘dr the frostbitten grass in the 
feld. If tney have not been getting snffi- 
cient grit to enable them to grind their food 
the stoppage of digestion may really have 
begun inthe gizzard,ard the grass have 
become packed inthe crop because the giz- 
zardconld not take it as fast as it shouid 


have done. The trouble would not 
be uoticed antil the crop was full, 
and by that time, though the organs 


below were empty and ready to receive it, 
the hay would beso tightly packed that it 
could not be separated and passed. 

Ifthe condition of the fowl! is noticed in 
season, it is sometimes pogsible by working 
the crop with the fingers crowding the eon- 
tentae gently downward, to work it off in 
that way, when it shonld be followed up by 
giving a spoonful of sweet oil, castor oil or 
fresn lard to carry iton through the intes- 
tines. Feed the bird rather lightly the next 
jay and see that she has plenty of water 
and a eupply of clean grit. This also should 
be the after treatment, and perhaps for sev- 
eral days, if it becomes necessary to use the 
kolfeto open the crop and remove its con- 
tents. Bat prevention ts better than cure 
and usnally quite as easy. See that they 
‘lean grit every day and be sure that 
‘hey have as much green food or steamed 
clover as they care to eat before they grout. 


nave 


A correspondent of the Michigan Farmer 
says in reporting the poultry show at 

atroit 

There was one thing we noticed, and 
tha: was that nearly one-third of the ex- 
bibltors were farmers. This seemedto us 
strange, bat when we stop to think we can 
see why it is so. The farmer can ralse better 
virds than the olty man, can sell jast as 
cheap, and make more’ money than the city 
man, b-cause the farmer raises all his feed 
aod does not have to bay hardly anything, 

(reas, the efty. man has to buy every- 
‘ing. Another thing: The farmer is get- 
‘ng to anderstand that there is money in 
poultry, and in order to get the best prices 
hemart show his birds so that the people 
Will know him. He also gets acquainted 
with a great many breeders that he would 
hot Know if he stayed at home.”’ 

Atthe poultry show in Boston, we think 
not one-tenth part of the exhibitors or of 
the visitors were farmers. And yet what 
the writer quoted as sald about farmers, 
ve Delleve istrus. Bat at Boston farmers 
Vere not invited to exhibit or to attend the 
thid'tion so far as we can learn. It 
wemed to be a fanciers’ exhibition, for the 
Senefit of fanciers and those only, witha 
few city people attracted by the side show 
of cats and other pet stock. 

Sythe way, we did not discover at the 
thow, nor afterward until our attention was 
‘Aled to lt, that In the exhibit of dressed 
poultry, which wasa large one with many 
*otties, the Light Brahmas captured first 
prize on best pair of broilers, best pair of 
Toasters, best pair of fowls and best pair of 
*spone. We do not care who the exhibitors 
Vere who owned them, but we are pleased 
‘o Know that this old breed, so long and so 
“sservedly a favorite in the Eastern States, 
“01 among farmers more so than among 
‘ADclers, can yet claim to hold h/ghest rank 
“8 table bird at almost any age. 

And we do not feel jealous because it was 
leto win over the so-called American 
is, for we claim that the Light Brahma 
chow itisa triamph of the skill of 
sn breeders, so far superior to the 
hing and Brahmapootra fowl ex- 
‘tour first hen show in Boston, in 

think, as to be really a new 

much as the Plymouth Rocks 
andottes. Bat at that time it 
ght that more than half the 
{ the fowl consisted in their 
1 imported from some far-dis- 
i and so far from claiming the 
Sasan American creation, obtained 

2 \mported birds or their progeny 
. i fferent in color and shape, and 
“O28 typeof chicken to breed out of 
tha: he was thought necessary to tell tales 
oe much like the yarns that bogus 
wh ot need to tell when trying to sell cloth 

‘hey claimed to have smuggled into 

Sountry. We cannot prove such stories | 
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to have been false, bui we have reason to 
doubt some of them. 





Poultry aud Game, 

There have been very light receipts of 
poultry since the storm began, and all fresh- 
killed stock is scarce and higher. Cold-stor- 
aze stock is selling very well, and there is 
enough on the way expected to arrive 
before the supply here has been ex- 
hausted. Fresh-killed N orthern tarkeys are 


easily worth 20 cents a pound and chickens | 


15 to 20 cents, fow!] 12 to 14 cents. W est 
ern turkeys 10 to 13 cents undrawn and 11 to 
15 cents drawn. Western chickens 8to 10 
cents for ordinary and 11 to 14 cents for 
choice lots, fowl 10 to 12 cents. Capons are 
13 to 15 cents for Western, and 18 to 20 cents 


for Philadelphia. Dacksand geese steady | 


at8to 10 cents. Pigeons scarce at $1 to 
$1 50a dozen, with equabs at $2 to $2.50. 
Live fowl 10 cents and chickens 8 to 10 
cents. 

Grouse are higher, small 85 cents to $1.15 
apair, with heavy dark at $1.25 to $1.65. 
Qaail steady at $1 to $150a dozan. Mary- 
land canvas backs $2 to $3 a pair. Mal- 
lards and black ducks #5 cents to $1 and 
redheads $1 to $1.50, teal, widgeon and 
coots irom 30 to 50 cantsa pair. Rabbits 16 
to18. Jack rabbits 40to 50 cents for dark 
and 60 to 75 cants for white. Vanison groe- 
ing scarce but uachanged in price, 3 to 10 
cents whole, and 10 to 12 certs for saddies 





HORTICULTURAL. 





Orchard and Gardea. 


If we were asked to decide whether 
sheep, swine,or poultry were likely to prove 
the most valuable in an orchard, we could 
not answer without a very thorough knowl- 
edge of all the conditions. Perhaps it 
might not be far from correct to say, which- 
ever the owner likes bast, understands best, 
and for these reasons will take the best care 
of. 

The sheep would demand the least labor 
in caring for them, and might prove best for 
the man who desired to put in nearly all bis 
available time either at other farm work or 
at some trade or profession which might not 
allow him to be on hand to feed swiue or 
poultry at regular hours and to give the 


other care they would need every day. But 
sheep would not do for an orchard oi 
young trees, as they might take a 


fancy to gnaw the bark unless it were 
protected by wire netting, and a atili 
more serious objection would be that 


it would necessitate keeping the orchard | 


in grass, which is not good for young trees 
Old trees that have sent roots down below 
the grass roots will often do well if the 
ground is made rich enough, as it would be 
if used as a sheep pasture, with sheep 


enough to eat the grass, and grain enough | 


to keep the sheep and lambs in good condi- 
tion. Young trees suffer more from a lack 
of moisture if a crop of grass is growing 
among them than old trees do. 

Swine, like sheep, 


worst insect pests, benefiting the fruit crop 
in two ways by this. Butold hogs also some- 


times attack the bark of the trees, and also, 


in rooting they sometimes eat the tree roots 


and expose others to the air, thus injaring | 


the feeding capacity of the tree. If swine 
aretobe kept in the orchard we shouid 
prefer spring pigs from weanirg time 
until they would weigh 75 or 100 pound: 
each, when they should be put up 
to fatten. They might not injure the 
trees mach when larger, and we have 
allowed the old sows to run in the orchard 
with the pigs, and saw little harm and mach 
good in so doing, but the orchard was a 
large one, and the trees were old and larg», 
and we thought a little root pruning would 


not hart them. And the whole drove of | 


sows and pigs was not more than half ar 
many as should have beer there for the best 
results tothe orchard. lt would be a better 
way to"bave more swine and bave them al! 
young. They would be ready to take out 
and pat in fattening pens before it was time 
to harvest the late apples. 

Poultry in an orchard or elsewhere re 
quires some one who can devote much time 
to take care of them, to rear chickens as 
wellastokeep them healthy and growing 
and laying well. They do nut eat the fallen 
fruit, at least until it is ripe and mellow, ip 
which case they are liable to damage it 
much, but they are quick to detect and 
destroy insects, either in the larva, pupa or 
perfect form, and if there are enough io the 
orchard they will keep them nearly exter- 
minated unless some ne/ghbor breeds in- 
sects to replenish the supply frequently. 
It the fowl are numerous they keep the soll 
fertile and the trees grow rapidly while 
young, perhaps too rapidly for some varic- 
ties, making too rank a growth of wood, bu 
we prefer the poultry for a young orchard 
unless it is set in very rich soil. 

These are some of the advantages and 
disadvantages of either way of keeping up 
the fertility of the orchard, and it will be 
seen that with a stock of either sheep, 
swine or fowls, the advantages are greater 


destroy the fallen | 
fruit, and with it the larva of some of oar | 


crops. 
mals or poultry after psying for labor 
greater than coula be obtained for almost 
apy hoed crop. 

We do not care to encourage the excessive 
use of hard cider, but in talking of orchards 
weshould do an injastice to one of its 
products if we failed to notice the statement 
in an Eoglish paper that the Past:ur Insti- 
tute has discovered that cider isa bacteri- 
cide. Ia investigating Norman cider for 
bacteria they found that “the bacillus of 
typhus or typhoid died in cider in two to 
18 hours, owing tothe acidity.”” The cider 
should contain at least two per cent. of 
malic acid to produce this effect, but ordi- 
nary pure cider contains this when it 
reaches the stege where it is usually called 
“hard.” Atthis staze it kills the bacillos 
infrom two to three hours,and if itis 
sweeter may take from three or four up to 
20 days, according to the percentage of 
acidity. 





ee 


Tae difference in opinion about the Ban 
Davis apple and the Kicffer pear seems to 
depend more cpon whether they are grown 
for sale or for home use. For the latter 
parpose few would claim them to be quite 
up to second class, but they grow well, 
yield good crops and sell readily. They also 
bear transportation well and keep well 
Some one has said that they are fit to eat only 
when they have begun to decay, but the gen- 
eral opinion seems to be that they are best 

| used as a cooking fruit. One speaker said 
that the growers of those fruits made monty 
by selling them and eating better varieties. 
They are better appreciated by growers in the 
Western States than here, because they come 
into bearing quite early, and itis said that 
few epples there liveto giva more than 15 
years Dearing. Before that time passes 
they hc pe for better varieties, and some are 
trying to produce such apples by seedlings 
from the Rassians. They want s!z3 and the 
popular color, a bright red, or red mixei 
with yellow, combined with long keeping 
fruit and hardy trees. They may obtain it 
by crossing some of the varieties they now 
have, but it must be a work of time, aales; 
there should be found the rizht thing 
among the seedlings produced by acciden- 
tal crossings. 


The groucd cherry, somet!mes called the 
strawbe-ry tomato or husk tomato, although 
it does not belong to the same family of 
plants as the tomato, isa most excellent 
fruit for preserving, and many like them to 
eat unco xked, while others pronounce them 
too sweet, so as to be a litle sickish in 
flavor. Yet, like the tomato, a liking for 
them is easily acquired by most p3ople. 

They have the advantage of coming when 
other smal! fraits are gone, and we bave 
seen limited quantities sell quickly at from 
five to ten cents per quart. ‘hey are easily 
grown, andif started under glass may be 
set in the field when the tomato plants are 
| set, about 34 to four feet apart each way, 
and should be ready for picking about the 
middle of August. It is claimed that about 
200 bushels to the acre have been grown in 
this way. They are easier marketed ip 
quart boxes, or in the baskets usually used 


for grepes. Thereisa wild variety resem- cabbage plant,and finding some suitable which the alien insect, rabbitor sparrow 
bling sne cultivated, bat without a good | shelter—beneath a board or under thecoping eDjoys over the native inhabitant. The 


flavor. 


| 


The Ohio Experiment Station has issued 

a bulletin to warn the farmers that tree 
| bediers or so-called regents of nurserymen 
| are selling peach trees in various sections of 
| the State at 50 cents each, or about five 
| times their fall value, and claiming that 
| they are proof egainst the yellows, being 
| grafted upon imported stocks, some say 

from France and others from Canada. The 
| bulletin characterizes all such claims a+ 
false and humbugs, and if it does not use 
| Eagan language, it is positive in its asser- 
| tion. 

It is not known that trees grown in France 

or Canada are always free from the disease, 
but itis known that any peach tree, wher- 
ever grown, is liable to have it, though some 
varieties may be less susceptible to it than 
others. Most reliable nurserymen take all 
reasonable precaution not to propagate 
peach treesfrom those which have the 
disease, and not to use seed from infected 
fruit, but none of them would warrant any 
| variety to be proof agalust the yellows. 
| Itisabouttime for the nursery agents to 
|}come round,and we have usually found 
‘them fairly honest fellows in this section, 
though their pictures of fruit and trees are 
handsomer than weever saw ‘hem outside 
of a catalogue, and their bottled specimens 
doinsome way make the fruit look larger 
than the bottle it is in. If ourown eyes 
deceive us we cannot blame the agent, but 
_when they make such statements as the 
| above, contrary to the experience of all men 
| who know anything about fruit trees, they 
| are not good men to trade with, and those 

who read horticultural papers will not buy 

of them. 








| 
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Meat fed to the dog produces a greater 





than the disadvantages, and we should say | feeling of satiety than any other food, and 
that no method of cultivation wil give as | forms a greater stay to the stomach, because 
good results unless it requires much labor | that organ is the seat of digestion, and is 
with smail or no retarns in the way of occupied by it for a longer time. 


There should be a profit on the ani- , 


Spread of Noxious Insects. 


{By Prof. Clarence M. Weed, before the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society } 
The increase of noxious insects which 
has been so remarkable durirg the last 
sixty years is the natural result of changed 
conditions. Among the principal factors 
tending toward it may be mentioned: (1) 
the massirg of crc ps in limited areas; (2) 


distances by veseels and railways carrying 
agricultural products; (3) the abandoned 
farms and orctards that serve as breeding 
grounds; (4) the destruction of forests and 
the cultivation of prairies; and (5) the de- 
crease of birds. 

The operation of these various causes, 
| together with the enormous powers of mal- 





| tiplication possessed by the insects them-| 


| selves, has lei to a constantly increasing 


‘injary to the cultivated crops, until today 
| these tiny foes exact a tribute of ten per 


cent.of the crop produced of American 


|aericultare. They form an omnipresent 
host of taxgatherers, taking possession of 
|the farmer’s crops and enforcirg their 


opreous demands without process of law, 


|unless preventive measures are vigorously 
| prosecuted. 

| FPorturately, however, there is an ex- 
tendei silver liningto this dark cloud of 
insect injury. If these creatures have in- 
creased on every hand, our knowledge of 


| methods of controlling them has also auc- | 


|mented with the paseing years. Many of 
|the remedies proposed 10 or 20 years 
}azo seem now foolish and impracticable. 
| Within the last decade, especially, the 
|progress has been phenomenal. lt has 
| been shown that many insects can be 


| checkmated by a proper crop rotation, and | 


that others are easily killed by improved ir- 
eecticides. But the most important advance 
| has been the introduction of the spraying 
| machine, an epparatas by means of which 
| ineect-killing substances may be easily and 
rapidly distributed over the surfeces of 
trees, shrubs, vines and herbaceous plants. 

It is frequently supposed that almost any 
sort of buz, worm or spider that fi'es or 
crawls abont is an insect, but strictly speak- 
ing, a larga proportion of these creatares 
aro not insects at all. For example, a 
|spider is not an insect; neither are the 
thousand-legged worms so often found 
under boards. In both these cases the 
/oreatures have too many legs to belong 
|to the insect class. Spiders have eight 
legs, and the thousand legs a great many 
| more, while the true insects have but six. 
The body of an insect is also divided into 
‘hree princ’pal regions,—head, thorax and 
|abdomen. A majority of them are also 
|characterized by undergoing d iring their 
| development a series of well-marked char ges 
|or transformations. Such insects exis‘ 
|in four distinct s'azges, namely: (1) The 
| agg; (2) the larva or caterpillar; (3) the pupa 
|or chrysalis; (4) the adult or imago. We 
may take for example the common cabbage 
worm ; the white butterfly deposits singly, 
orin clusters of two or three each, small 
‘yellowish eggs upon the cabbage leaf. 
These soon hatch into little green 
larve@ that feed upon the srbstance of 
the fol'age; in about two weeks they become 
| fall growp, when they generally leave the 





| of a fence—changeto chryralidr. They re- 


main in this condition about 10 days, when 


| they emerge as buttertiies. 

| An Insect which goes through so distinct 
a series of changesas this is saidto have 
complete transformations, to distinguish it 
from those having incomplete transforma- 


| young mo‘ qaitoes and other ¢qastic insecte. 


| {nsects of almost any sort. 
| Parasitic inrects d ffer from 


| 4 good illustration of the Labite of this 
| class is found io the small, four-winged. 


| familiar tomato worm or tobaceo worm. 


the facilities for transportirg insects long | 


The common dragon files or devil’s 


pondsand streams. The eggs soon hatch | 
into small larve2 that l'va in the water upon 


Inabout a year the larye# becomes fa!! 
grown; it then crawis ap out through the 
water, the skin splits open along the back, 
aud the adult dragon-fiy appears. It rests 
awhile to expand its wings, and then files 
| rapicly through the air in search of winged 





their pre 
| daceous cousins in that they develop withia 
the bodies of their victims, and thus de- 
|stroy them. These also are exceedingly 
| Dameroas, both in individuals and species. 


black fiy that destroys the common grzp> 
caterpillar, an insect closely related to the 


This fly deposits a number of eggs beneath 
the ekin of the caterpillar, and these egg: 
_ soon hatch into minute worms or maggots 
| that absorb the body julcesof the worm 
anddevelop at his expense. Aftera few 
weeks these maggots become full grown, 
and burrow their way out through the +kin 
of their hapless and heipless host. They 
then spinj their white and silken cc- 
coons upon his back. Within these cocoons 
they change to the pupa or chrysalis state. | 
About two weeks later they again change, 
and the legless little maggots find them- 
sives transformed into neat and pretty 
‘black files, with four wings and six legs, | 
like the one which a few weeks before de- 
| posited im the caterpillar the eggs from 
| which they developed. 
| These parasites are frequently subj<ct to | 
the attack of a still smaller parasite, which | 
| destroys them as they destroyed their host. | 
In such cases the first-mentioned species is 
| Calied the primary parasite and the other a 
| sc condary parasite. 
| I isthe presence of these secondary and 
| other pararites that makes the subject of | 
\{rjarious insects and their enemies ex-| 
| tremely complicated. For example,in New | 
|Hampehire we have been stadying for | 





| erpillar,—the pest which for so many ¢¢a- 
sons has pitched its unsightly tents in the | 
orchards and alonz the highways of New 
Eogland. More than 20 species of parasites 
bave been bred from this insect, yet the pest 
has continued to be destructive for several 
years. Last season it was destroyed in vast 
numbers, pot by parasites, but chiefly by a 
| bacterial disease. This experience shows 
| sgain that parasitic insects are not to be 
depended upon to keep injarious instcts 
permanently in check. 

It is fortunate that this American tent 
caterpillar is restricted in its food to com- 
paratively a few kinds of trees. Wereit a 
more general feeder, these periodical ont- | 
breaks would be matters of much more 
serious concern than they now are. An 
illustration of this fact is seenin the hir- 
tory of the closely related forest tent cat- | 
erpillar, which feeis upona much greater 
| variety of fru't ani shade trees. In its) 
life history it is very similar to the com- 
mon species; it is a native American in- 
sect, and is beset by hosts of enemler, 
yet during the last century there have bee 
frequent and destructive ootbreaks of i, 
in many parts of the United States. In 
|Maipe, New Hampshire and Vermo» 
during the last few years such an outbreak 
has been taking place. List season im- 
mense damage was done cver large areas 
of forest growth, the woods in Jaly looking 
as bare of foliage as they do now. 


with every prospect that the coming season 
the attacks will reach a severity greater 
than before. Before such hordes of cater- | 
pillars the efforts of individual men seem 
futile. It is possible to fight insects in 


orchard trees and on tha home grounds, | 


but when the wilderness is alive with 
crawling foes, what can men do but hope | 
fora speedy culmination of the outbreak. | 
But we know from long experience, not 
only with this but with many other in- 
eects, that the outbreak will be ended by 
natural causes, bat only after the passing 
of several seasons in which great damage 
has been done. 

This forest tent caterpillar perhaps bet- 
ter than any other illustrates what would 
happen if the people of Massachusetts 
should permit the gypsy moth to escrp3 
from its present boundaries and become a 
ecourge to the agriculture of the United 
States. This forest caterpiliar is an Ameri- 
can insect; for untold ages other Ameri- 
can insects have learned to prey upon it, 
bat notwithtanding this the caterpiilar at 
frequent intervals becomes so abundant as | 
to do immense damage cver large areas. | 
There is every reason to believe that the | 
gypsy caterpiilar, even if we import every | 
species of parasite to be found upon it in| 
_Earope, would be vastly more destractive. | 
| Its range of food plants is much greater, 
|especially so in its habit of attacking 
| coniferous trees; it isa hardier species; it 
| is not so freely eaten by birds, and it has 
that peculiar and undoubted advantage 


|/argoment so often heard that the gypsy | 

moth can safely be left to the mercy of its 

| parasites is discredited by the experi- 
ence of every economic entomologist in the | 
|land. Any one who believes the argument | 
| sounds would do well to visit next June the | 
regions infested by the forest caterpillar. 


| several years the life history and enemies | 


| ofthe all too common American tent cat. | 


There | 
are millions of eggs now upon the trees, | 


——The shipments of leather from #Koston for 
needles are good examples of predaceous | tne last week smounted in value to $177,498; 
insects. The aduit dragon files lay oggs | Previous week,§260,976; similar week lart ++», 
upon the stems of plants growing in | $242,643. The total vaine of exports «f I+) the | 


from this port since Jan. 1 is $760 446, #g ne 
$1,060,958, 


——The total shipments of boots and sheer 


from Botton this week bave been 77,147 cases 


agairs 82 416 cares last week, 89,552 -ase- fo | 
the corresponding week la:t year, ard 73 8¢8 ‘Fr | 


1897. The total shipments thus far 'n 1489 


have been 472,679 cases, against 46 927 ¢ ~s' 


in 1898, 552,260 in 1897 and 440 471 in 1896. 

——The value of exports of general mercbar- 
dise fromthe port «f New York fr the war 
ending today was §7,618 664, ag’ i ‘st $9 744 283 
preceding week an¢ $7,918,861 last yea-; -ince 
Jar. 1 $60,490,551, against $53,835 566 ias: 
year. 

——The imports of dry gcoisanéd mercbandice 
at the port of New York last week were va ued 
at $11,971.33, agasin:t $7,856 310 we k pre- 
ceding and $9 204 217 last yesr; since Jun 1 
$58,507,996, aga’ mst $51,678.633 last yea’. 

——The exports from the port of Boston f r the 
week ending Feb. 11 included 83 616 peund- 
butter, 24 2¢0 pounds cheese #n1 14 450 poun‘s 
oleo. For the same week ‘ast year the exports 
included 5749 pounds butter and 411,934 pouncs 
cheese. 


——The shipments of live stock ard Greesed 
meats last week included 1805 cattle, 888 «ne p; 
10 208 quarters of beef from Boston, 1767 c:!- 
tle, 170 sheep, 10 C83 quarters of beef from N°w 


York. 260 cattle trom Baltimore. 1559 ¢ tt ,| 


1017 sheep from Portian¢, 865 ca te from N w- 
popt News, a total of 56246 cattle, 2070 sheep. 
20,286 quaiters of beef from ail porte; 3676 
cattle, 1633 «heep, 18 286 q 1arters of beef a>: 

to Liverpoo!, 776 cattle, 3156 sheep t» London, 


| 250 catt'# to Glasgow, 300 ca'tie to Hal’, 230 
| Cattie, 152 sheep to Brist>l, 2000 quarters :f 
| 0eef to Soutbampton.14 cattle, 170 sheep to 


Bermoda anc Weet Indier. 





SPAWiNG FRUIT TREES, 


The qu* ti a of praying fruit trees to p'eve t 
the depreca. ions of insect pe-ts and fupgos d's- 
eases is no lopger an exye iment | ut a recersity. 





Our readers will do well to write Wr. 8'ab) 
Qainer, Tl, and get bi« cataloeue describin: 
ewenty- pe styles of Spr yirg Otfits an” ful 
treet -eon spraying the different fruit ano veg-- 
table crops, which contains mucbd valast le in- 
formation, ana may be had for t 6 sekinr. 


THE DOC, 


AND HOW TO BREFD. 
TRAIN AND KEEP HIM 


A book of 96 pages, profasely iliustrit:“. « © 
tiining special articles treating oftbe ¢d ff =» 
breeds, and How to SBresd, Train anc K +: 
Them. Postpsi* for twenty-five cert’. 

WALNUT PUBLISHING CO, 
Bex 3144, Wes oa 








FARM DAIRY 


BUT Tae OUTFITS 


MAKING 
us 


Send for circulars aad ¥ 7 
Special Offer. | Freight paid 7s 


MOSELEY & PRITCHARD MFG. CO. 


CcCLinwtTow, tr A. 


HERMAN VILLE 
RED TAMWORTH AND Piés 


DUROC.JERSY 








DUROC-JERSEY-YORKSHIRE CROSS | 


( The ideal bacon cross for profit) 
Stock, (ready to wean) on hand and for sale. 
Orders booked. 


Hermanville Farm, Hermanville, PB. 1. 





The DOMESTIC SHEEP. 


By HENRY STEWART, 
World's Highest Authority on Sheep. 

“The ‘Domestic Sheep’ should be in the hands 
of every sheepman in the country. The morelt 
look through it the more I am pleased with it."— 
Hon. James Wilson, Secretary of Agriculture. 

It treats in a practical and exhaustive manner 
the Science of Breeding; What crosses are admis- 
sible and desirable; the development of type; the 
formation and management of flocks, large and 
small. Sheep diseases and how to treat them. 
Sheep dipping and dips—their uses and abuses. 
The successful breeding and feeding of mu ton 
sheep and lambs, The growth of special summer 
and winter crops for sheep and their relative 
value. The nature, fiber, growth, grades, prepara- 
tion and marketing of wool. Sheep barns, sheds, 
feeding devices, hurdles, etc., illustrated. The 
influence of climate, soils and environment on the 
development of sheep. Illustrations of the dif- 
ferent treods in rich half tones of typical sheep, 
and every other subject germane to the sheep, 
wool and mutton industry. This new book, of 
372 pages and 165 illustrations, is an invaluable 
guide to the new beginner, and a wise counsellor 
to the older sheepman. It is the crowning work 
of an eminent, ry. and enthusiastic student 
sf sheep life in all sheep countries. Postpaid 

1.50. 


Address 
MASSACHUSSTTS PLO UG HUAN, 
Besten , Mass. 


POULTRY KEEPING 


HOW TO MAKE $500 A YEAR 
KEEPING POULTRY. 


A 48-Page Illustrated Book, Tellicg Hew 
te De It. asd All About Prefitable 
Poultry Raising. 





Oontaiping Chapters on How to Mske §5600 8 


VERY SUCCESSFUL 
farmer who raises fruits, 
vegetables, berries or 

grain, knows by experience 
the importance of having a 
large percentage of 


Potash 


in his fertilizers. If the fer- 
tilizer is too low in Potash the 
harvest is sure to be small, and 
of inferior quality. 


Our books tell about the proper fertilize rs 
for all crops, and we will gladly send them 
Sree to any farmer. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New York. 





| Quincy Mutual 


Fire Insurance Co, 


INCORPORATED IN 1851. 
COMMENCED BUSINESS IN 1861 
Cais. A. HOWLAND. WILLiaM BH. Pay, 


President. Secretary 


} 


| CASH FUND JANU ' RY 1, 1898, 864 023 43 
| AMOUNT AT RISK, $34 012 165.00 
| Losses paid during past year $31,436.50 
Dividends paid during past 

year, ... . . . $69,64931 
GAIN IN SURPLUS DURING 


PAST YEAR $24,576.90 
SURPLUS OVER REINSURANCE, 
$884,531 58 


WHEN IN BOSTON, STOP AT THE 


HOUSE ~- 


Hanover St., near Scollay Sq. 


Wearest of the large hotels to Unica Station, 
Steamers, business and amusement centres. 


LARGEST ROOMS in Ge ci 


‘ ity for the 
price (61.00 per day and upward). Steam heat 
and electric light in every room in the house. 
$50,000. has just been spenjon the house, giving 

trons every modern impfovement and conven- 
tence at moderate prices 

EUROPEAN PLAN. The special dDreak- 
faate at 4) cente and tabie d'hete dinner at ® 
cents are ous. 





C. A. JONES. 





SMALL'S CALF FEEDER. 


Calves suck their milk, grow slee 
thrifty and very large, commanding the 
highest market prices for veal or fairy. 
Write for free circulars. 


rs 
J. B. Small & Co., Boston, Masa 








HATCH CHICKENS 


- BY STEAM—rit & @ 


simple, perfect, self-regulating 


EXCELSIOR iXCUBATOR 


Thousands in successful operation 

Lowest priced Ist-class hatcher made 
GEO. H. STAHL, 

114 to 122 &. 6th St.. Quincy, IM. 







Circulars free, 


Send 66, for 
Tilus. Catalog. 











THE ANGORA CAT. 


hi Superb Edition, Beautifully Illustrated, 
Telling How to Select, Breed, 
Train and Manage Them. 
In point of detail and correctness, the volume is 
| the most complete book published. Chapters on all 
importantsubdjects: The Origin, How to Tra! , Care 
| for Pleasure and Breedinzg, Proper Food, Breeding 
}and Mating, Exhibition and Transportation, The 
Bench, Washing and Grooming, Diseaser, The Cor- 
| rect Type, Different Oolore, besides interesting 
| stories of how they eat,drink, play and aleep; ia fact, 
everything about them. Over thirty-five balf-tone 
illustrations from life. “My Oat Tom,” “A Oat 

Letter,”” * Rats,” “A Forgotten Prisoner,” ‘' Her 
Wants Supplied,” “ Attentive to Oats,” “ The Howe- 
| less Oat,” “* A Oat Story,” “ The Subway Cat,” "A 
Hospital Cat,” are all interesting tales. The volume, 
| aside from being an exoe'lent treatise on the cat, 
| forms a delightful gtft book. Eiited by Mr. James 
| of the Walnut Ridge Farms Company. 
| “Noauthor could be more justified in speaking on 
| his se’ected topic, as one having authority, than is 
| M-. James in sppearing as an expositor of the 
| Angora, for thousands of beautiful specimens of 

these lovely creatures owe not only their existence 

| but their excellence, to the skill, careand knowledge 
of this well-known breeder. The book contains 
much useful information as to the diet and genera 
care, it being, in fact, a work that is indirpensabile to 
any ow erof one of the valcabie and beautifal ant. 
male.”—New York Vogue. 

“ Itseems to us a book which those who are fond of 
cate will be glad to rea’.”—George T. Ange!!,in Our 
Dumd Animals, B ytton. 

“Itisausefal volame, both for the owners of the 
Apgoraard other cats. It is tastefully bound and 
fully illustrated."—Our Fellow Creatures, Chicago. 

* Volume of h'ghest authority, exceedingly enter- 
taining full of facts, beautifully fllustrated,’’— 
Ameriean Cultivator, Boston. 

In two different bindirgs, price $2 and #).25 
paid. For sale by booksellers generally, or 


JAMNE* BROTHERS, Publishers 
220 Washiugion Ffitreer, 





post- 


Restos, ‘Yass 





tions. For examole, our common grasshop-| in conclusion, let me say that in view of | 
pers hatch in spring from egg: deposited in | the progress made in the last 25 years in our 
the ground the previous reason. The| knowledg3 of icjarious insects and the 
newly hatched grasshcppers resemble the | methods of preventing their injaries, we | 
ajols in general appearance, but are may well be sanguine concerning the futare. | 
smaller and have no wings. They gradu-| But the experience of the present decade 
ally increase in size and molt or shed their has shown us as never before that these | 
skins at frequent intervals. They continue pests must be reckoned with in the plans of | 
the individaal, the State and the Nation. 


active until they become fall grown, having 


year Keeping Poultry; Poultry Yards and 
Houres; Choice of Breeds; Care of Poultry; 8+. 
ting tae Hen aad Incubation; Hatching and Care 
ot Obicks; Fattening and Preparing F’oultry fcr 
Market; Diseases «f Poultry; Ducks, Geeseancd 
Turkeys; Capon'z'ng; Receipts and Incubators; 
Use «f Green Bone for Poultry, ete. 

Send toany address on receipt of twenty-five 
ents. Stamps taken. Mention the P LOUGHMAN. 


no quiet pups or chrysalis state. 


f rmations. 

Injarious insects bave many natural ene- 
mies to contend with. Among the larger 
animals they are preyed upon by the “ fowl 
ofthe airandthe fish of the sea’’; frogs 
| lick them up with their viscid tongues, and 
toads are contipually sending them ip 
searc’ of the ‘mystic jewel’’ within their 
bodies, while snakes, lizards, moles, skunks 
and a host of other animals are their con- 
stant enemies. But more destructive than 
any or all of these are the foes of their own 


tack other insects from the Outside, de- 
vouring them bodily, or sucking out their 
lite blood. The handsome little lady 
beetles, the two-winged robber files, or the 
four-winged dragon files furnish good ex- 
amples of this class. So, also, do the 
black ground beetles, found everywhere 
under sticks and stones. 
largest of these are called caterpillar 
hunters, because they feed upon canker 
worms, army worms, cut worms and various 
other insect pests. Other predaceous in- 
sects live in ponds, lakes and rivers, devour- 
ing mosquitoes and related creatures, while 
still others burrow through the earth and 





devour the insects found therein. 


Sach in- 
sects are said to undergo incomplete trans- 


class,—the predaceous and parasitic insects. | 
Predaceous insects are those which at- | 


There are hosts of pests which have not yet 
invaded our country which we are likely to 
be called upon to fight, unless rigid means 
of exclasion are put in force. 

lt behooves every man interested in horti- 
culture to be on the lookout for new and 
strange insects, especially on plants from 
abroad, and to take no chances that can be | 
avoided of introducing these insidious foes. | 








——Eggs were more directly affected by the | 
storm than any other artkis cf produce. Sales | 
of tresh Western on Monday were made at 25 to | 
27 cente, and Tuesday there were sales at 28 to | 
30 cents, the market cicsing firm at 30 cents for | 
best marke. Advices from all shipping points in- | 
dicated very small supplies, and the scarcity may | 
continue during the remainder of the week. It | 
is many years since the conditions were any- 
| thing like the present. Held eggs were sold early 
| in the week at 25 cents, but the stock on Satur- 
| day was reduced to about 750 cases, and it bas 

very li{tie bearing on the general market. | 
| ——Bradstreet’s reports the exports cf wheat 


| (flour included as wheat) from both coasts last 
Some of the) 


week 5 780,500 bushels, compared with 6 585.- | 
418 bushels the previous week, and 3,419,504 | 
busbels in the week a year ago. Since July 1, 
exports aggregated 156,597,709, against 153,- 
649,428 last year. Oorn exports from both 
coasts last week 38,865,622 bushels, compared 
with 3,697,781 bushels previous week and 4,508,- 
012 bushels last year, Since July 1 corn exports 
aggregate 103,279,276 bushels; last year, 105,- 








606,731. 


WALNUT PUBLISHING CO. 
Mex 2144, Bosten, Mass 














How to 


TU RKEYS. Grow Them. 


tg, 


Address Mass. Ploughman, Boston. 





No book in existence gives an ade 
quate account of the turkey,—its devel- 
opment from the wild state to the various 
breeds, and complete directions for 
breeding, feeding, rearing and market. 
ing these beautiful and profitable birds 

Tne present book is an effort to fil 


‘his gap. It is based upon the expert 
emee of the most successful experts 
arkey growing, both as breeders of fanc} 


stock, and as raisers of turkeys for mar 
ket. 

The prize-winning papers out of nearly 
200 essays submitted by the most success 
ful turkey growers in America are em- 
bodied, and thereis alsogiven one essay 
on turkey culture, from different parts of 
the country, including Canada and New 
Brunswick, that the reader may see what 
ways have proven successful in each 
locality. 


Profusely Illustrated. Cloth, 12me 
r Price, postpaid, $1.00, 
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wrapped-up tree is warmed to some extent | 
by sap, which even when the ground is) 
frozen is sent by its roots to all portions of 
| the tree. 








The most extraordinary law yet proposed 
for the concentration of power in the hands 
of one man Is to be brought before the New 
York Legisiatare this winter. It provides 
for the appointment for life of a State 
superintendent of svhools, at a salary of 
$12,000 per year. Heis to appoint all the 
deputy superintendents throughout the 
State, and these are to select all the teach- 
ers, subject to his approval. Under the 
present law the district superintendents are 
chosen every two years by vote of the psople 
of the districts, which, except in cities, are 
usually the same as the legislative 
districts. There is and ought to be 
strong opp sition to such a law as this, 


eae ree 
BOSTON, MASS., FEBRUARY 25, 1899. 





President Eliot is to be heartily com- 
mended for his able support of the move- 
ment which would give pensions to faithful 
teachers who have grown old in the service. 
“That is the least thing,” he says, “the 
city of Boston can afford to do. Boston 
cannot afford to have worn-out teachers.” 


2 


Governor Long,as we fondly call him,gave 
a neat little stab at our fabled {rigidity when 
he accounted for that fall of the Washing- 
ton thermometer b7 the fact that “ five car- 
loads of Boston’s best a, ke 
male, as usual,” had been visiting the capital. 
ios wat we proua of the Massachusetts pm nce R...4 - mang — 
member of the Cabinet who had come, fall | all control of the sel 9 . fom the 
of honors, to visit as. people than ever before, and to this extent 
lessens the popular interest in them. There 
are many people who believe that the old 
system of choosing by popular votea town 








In his sermon preached before St. An- 
drew’s Brotherhood in Trinity church last 
Sunday, Bishop Hall severely discounte- superintendent of schools, and requiring 
nanced the tendency of the day to discuss him to visit each school in town at least 
from the pulpit all sorts of social prob- twice in each term, was b for the 
lems, and even matters pertaining to the ‘achools than the large ae superin, | 
war or its settlement. The printed report tendent system, where the schools are lucky 
of his address occupied one colamp in the | i they see the superintendent once a year, 
next day’s psper, while alongside, as If t0| 444 usually only a perfunctory visit at that. 
emphasize his remarks, was the regular | 
Sanday crop of Paillppine discussions! 














One of the most serious effects in cities of 
our rea > ~ —, —_ ace ae — 
ot February is the unpreparedness w | 
Market Seen aon Byte voted | exhibits as characteristic of all cities in the | 
to invite our readers to meet with them the | ¥#Y of food and fuel supplies. In the city 
remainder of the season. The meetings are | Washington, when the —— — 
held once in two weeke, at the rooms of the | 0D¢ day to 15° below zero, hundreds of faml- 


| 
lies were found with but one or two days | 

Fruit and Produce Exchange, Quincy Hall 

Boston. This week’s meeting is Saturday, °7PP!y of coal. Even the dealers 





W. W. Rawaon desires to notify 


had not | 
| | 
the 25th inst.,at 2 P.M. Subject, “Dir. | enqngh ta supply the Incceeses oommooal, | 
eases of Cucumpers,’’ by Professor Stone 0} 04 the disuse of elevators because they 
. Allare cordially invited | 
Amherst, Mass | wasted heat, until larger supplies could be 
|had. The blockade of snow shut out a 
In Senator Hoar’s eloquent tribute to the | large portion of the milk supply of Boston, 
ability and good qualities of Aguinaldo, h€ gnq many families were for two or three 
does not seem to have mentioned his busi- days unable to receive milk as they had 
ness qualifications, and the shrewdness | heen ased to doing. What milk arrived in 
which enabled him to draw $800,000 from Boston has been gobbled up by hotels and 
the Spanish government for withdrawing restaurants, where it is served as usual. 
his moral support from the previous insur- 4y) this is in strong contrast to the 
rection there, nor his wisdom in seekIDZ gomparatively independent position of 
safety in Hong Korg until he could return most farmers, who each fall lay in 
under the protection of the American DAVY. enongh supplies of fiour, meal and all 
Did Senator Hoar forget these evidences Of pings of provisions, with usually , fuel 
patriotism, or did he think they were DOt gnongh to last ,not only during the winter, 
the characteristics of a second George pot throngh the whole year. In the way of 
Washington? 2 a siege most farmers would be able to hold 
out longer than would many wealthy city 
residents. There is destitution in the coun- 
try, however, but it is confined —o 
mon even 
tisement displays. One large billposter has poets 4 ged pm a. “4 and who 
sent circulars to sundry parties who are in| perhaps suffer worse, because in the coun- | 
the habit of employing monstrous signs,bec- try few are near enough to know and relieve 
ging them to send in petitions to their sena- their destitation. 
tors and representatives urging these legis- 
lators to vote against the bill. Inasmuch as 
the billposter is right in his own line of | 
trade here, it would behoove the public to! The visit of President M:Kioley and mem- 
be up and doing, and maxe its wishes felt at bers of his Cabinet was an epoch in making 
the Siate House in regard to anti-poster | Boston, the capital of New England, the 
legislation. centre from which important utterances 
| wereto be made by the chief of a great 
We are glad that the rector of St. Paul’s nation, and from which to promulgate his 
Church has declined the call to New York jdeas to the world after one of the most im- 
and decided to remain here. Dr. Lindsay portant years in the nation’s history. The 
isa man whom we want in Messachusetts. dinner by the Home Market Clab, while not 
A conservative charchman, an excellent partisan, was, in a way, political, entertain- 
preacher and parish worker, a charming ing nineteen hundred me3, drawn together 
conversationalist of wide and varied in- ohiefiy in harmony on the idea that brought 
formation, he has given color, point McKinley into political importance. 
and piqnuancy to the position he The luncheon served on Friday by the 
has so, successfally filled in Boston Commercial Clab atthe Algonquin was in 
daring the last ten years. He has no sense political. The clab has never 
abundant common sense, good nature and taken sides in partisan pelitics, but as Goy- | 
a level hrad. He does not lose sight of the ernor Long was anold member, beloved by 
great fact that in the long run it is the heart every one, the idea was formulated of as- 
that rules in life, and he has never evinced sembling about 150, including the sixty mem- 
any desire to make his own views asa bers, representing men prominent in the) 
clergyman of the Episecpal Church the commercial, industrial and professional 
criterion of obligation for other people. life of b»ston and places immediately trib- 
Under his ministry St. Paul’s Church has atary to it. 
made substantial progress in a'l good works. The speeches were a delight to the men 
__ assembled, and never was a luncheon of 
such a character enjoyed more. The 
speech of General Grosvenor of Ohio, the 
party leader of the Hou;e of Rpresenta- | 
tives, and a close friend of the President, 
claimed the closest attention of the business 
interests assembled to do honor to the 
occasion. He drew the curtain on the 
about for evidence of what we have been financial problem Congress and business 
able to accomplish.”” L'kewise impressive men must solve. He said the sum needed 
was the business-like fashion in which | to meet the necessary appropriations the 
the elcquent speaker reviewed the econom- | coming year will be two hundred million 
ical progress of the hospital’s manage- dollars mote than present income from all 
ment. Americans are always interested sources. We cannot expect more revenue 
in dollars and cents saved, and when from the tariff on imports, and it is a ques- 
lessening of expenditare means no decrease tion howor where we can add to income | 
of efficinoy, this is most commendable. from the internal revenues. He added: We 
Therefore when we learn that in our mag- want you men here tostudythe problem, 
nificent new hospital forty-five cents less is and promulgate your ideas to usat Wash- 
spent on each patient than was necessary in ington. Of course the next thought is, 
1886, though the thing may seem paltry, it does it meananincometax? If we indulge 
is not, for 8700 patients were treated in the in a big army and a big navy, and an in- 
wards this past year, besides 19,000 in the creased pension roll, with the growth ofa 
out-patient department. great nation in many ways, the question is 
oo— - pertinent and must be met by all good 
There is certain to be far less Southern gitiz2n's 
competition in early fruits and garden vege- 
tables the coming season, because of the 
widespread destructiveness of the storm 
which bas passed to the north within the 
last few days. This will make a good mar- 
ket and higher prices for the products of 
Northern greenhouses, which should be 
forced o their atmost capacity, and this 
year may gtow vegetables that South- 
ern products usually make uanprofit- 
able. Fortunate now are those farm- 








The billposters, it seems, are exerting all 
their strength to crush the Legislature 
movement directed jagainst glaring adver- 





Notable Events of the Week. 


— 











Mr. Shuman’s story of the march of im 
provementin our City Hospital was well 
told. As he stood in the new amphitheatre, 
this president of the board of trustees, whose 
services have won him the gratitade of 
hundreds of this city’s sick and suffering, 
might indeed have said with truth, ‘* Look 
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ness, 


It js not alone, nor even chiefly, 
the wastefal 
of money thit socialistic policies are 
injarious tothe public. The socialist may 
reply to this objection that though extrava- 
gantly used, such money is pot lost. It has 
gone into other hands, and according to 
ers who have erected greenhouses dur- socialistic ideas is better distributed than 
ing the past few years. Almost apy- before, so far as helping the needy is con- 
thing they plant in them the present) cerned. The far greater evil from socialism 
season is sure to bring them 00d | js its effect in repressing or in extreme cases 
pay for the work, and in many cases go far entirely supp:essing all individual effort. 
towards paying the original cost of the| So far bas this been carried that itis 
greenhouse. As the season will begin with; now a criminal c<ffance punishable by 
@ searcity of fruits and vegetables, itis not United States laws. for any  indi- 
likely that prices for either wil! go very low, vidual to carry a letter from one 
apless the Northern product grown out of | postoffice to another unless it has first 
doors is unexpectedly large. affixed to it a United States stamp for the 

nied | required postage that has been daly can- 

Severe cold weather has generally pre-| celled. It is often done by persons who are 
wailed throughoutthe country since Febru-| anxious to get a letter through when they 
ary began. Iithas been much more severe know the postoffice mail has closed. But i 
at the S.ath, even so far a: Texas, than it | is against the postal laws just the same 
hasin more northern regions. There are and the offender, if discovered, is liable to 
serious fears not alone for the peach crop. whatever punishment the laws prescribe. 
bat for other fruits as well, in the Southern | Even the express companies when they 
localities where the balk of the peach crop take letters that could go by mail are 
is produced. At Washington, which is not obliged to put on the required stamps and 
far from Delaware, the temperatare on Sat- have them cancelled. in other ways, how- 
arday last week went as low as—15. At Bos- ever, the express companies help the social- 
ton the lowest thus far has been four below ist idea, as they manage to get all the most 
zero, or 11° warmer. Even if the peach bads profitable light freight business, and leave 
were unswollen by previous warm weather, to Uaited States mails to carry that which 
a temperatare of 10° to 12° below zero is | is so long and difficult that there is no profit 
enouzh to destroythem. There will prob-| in it. 
ably be losses in other fruits, especially in| Despite the competition of express com- 
Southern re gions, where the bads have been | panies the postoffice business is so gener- 
prematurely swollen. Itlooks now as if erally successful that it has been always a 
Northern localities would farnish more fruit, prominent reason why socialistic practices 
the coming +eaeon than those of the South, should not be extended In other directions. 
and those who are abieto grow good fruit | The best of all reasons is that for Govern- 
of any kind the coming season would get ment to try to do everything; wil result in 
good prices for it. Where frait buds are yet most cases in the entire destraction of the 
aninjared something can yet be done to save | enterprise and capital now engsged in the 
them from fature ipjary by wrapping them | same business. In very few things would 
with sire*, and thus for a time shielding | the public suffer if all kinds of business 
them from the severest temperature. Aj were, as they were 60 or 70 years ago, 


in 





| discovered altogether superior to anti-toxin, 


| the affair, and the suppoeed fact that out of 


| the city is now called to do for people that 


State Interference with Busi- 


extravagance in the use| 


| bave made their report at last. As we ex 


‘that if any mistakes 


relegated to individual enterprise. Under 
various pretexts city, State and national 
governments have stepped in to do for the 
public what could be much better done by 
individual capitalists without its aid. It ls 
hardly necessary to say that the private 
party will do the work much more cheaply 
than the Government can afford to do it. 
The latter, however, gives some soft, easy 
jobs toa lot of office holders, and as the 
government service is either free or given 
at nominal charge, it always has the prefer- 
ense even of those supposed to be abun- 
dantly able to pay their way, 

The doctors are the worst sufferers from 
these attempts to pauperizs the public and 
make almost everybody expect to get some- 
thing for nothing. It is not, however, 
State or government socialism from which 
they suffer, but rather from the ample en- 
dowment and accommodation which private 
amunificence enables hospitals of all kinds 
to offer to the public free of cost, or with so 
slight fees as will not prevent the aid given 
being practically charity. It is astonish- 
ing how readily even the wealthiest men 
take to the hospital so soon as anything 
serious is the matter with them. Old 
physicians complain of this most bit- 
terly. The men whom they could charge 
paying rates for going to the hospital, some- 
times paying but quite as olten crowding 
out from the free cots those whose necessi- 
ties entitled them to such help and for 
whose aid alone it was intended. Young 
physicians, after trying to get into an inde- 
pendent business, find themselves obliged to 
give up and attach themselves to some hos- 
pital, where the independent career they 
had planned will probably soon * e forgotten 
in the routine work they have todo. Hos- 
pital practice is the graveyard for handreds 
ef young physicians, who, if they had kept 
out of it, might have made most important 
discoveries in medicine. 

Despite its interference with their own 
business, a majority cf doctors have gen 
erally approved the organization of boards 
of health and the widest extension of their 
powers. For the doctor’s word is authorita- 
tive with boards of health, andifhbe can 
extend their powers the doctor’s infiuence 
must subordinate all others. The doctor is 


| naturally an an ocrat, rightfally so,with his 


patients, who can only disobey his com- 
mands on penalty of lingering disease and 
possibly death. But the doctor can never 
or hardly ever get all the patients he would 
like. But by organizing city and State 
boards of health, and of course being 
the ruling spirit ing these, he can 
exercise a greater authority in the 
name of public health and safety than 
would be given to any court or jury. The 
result has been that these boards of health 
have interfered with the business of every- 
body, and usually in entirely unconstita- 
tional ways, destroying property arbitrarily 
under the pretext that its continuance was 
adanger to public health. More crimes 
have been committed, not merely against 
property rights, but against the personal 
rights of all citizens,than during the French 
revolation a hundred years ago were com- 
mitted in the name of liberty. 

At last even the doctors have been 
obliged to turn against the board of 
health. in New York State it has been 
trying to assert its exclusive power to pre- 
pare anti-toxin for the cure of diphtheria. 
The State has a large plant devoted to the 
culture of anti-toxin in serum, which, as 
the taxpayers pay for it, enabies the board 
of health to prevent qualified physicians 
from making such remedies and using them 
in their practice. The board of health has 
procured the enactment of a law, making 
it a misdemeanor to elther manufact- 
are anti-toxin or to use any that has not 
its brand upon it. Sach a law, creating a 
State monopoly, is not only odious, but it 





stands in the way of progress. It is said 
that a new remedy for diphtheria has been 
and which is without its many objectionable | 
features. But no board of health will con- 
sider the new remedy, though it has had the 
highest medical endorsement. It is evident 
in such cases as this that the boards of 
health of New York city and State are bars 
to medical progress, and all because the 
State and the city of New York have plants 
for preparing anti-toxin, which must be 
superseded if some other remedy for diphthe- 
ria is discovered. Any such better remedy 
will only serve to turn them ont of office. 
Almost all attempts by State or city gov- 
ernment to do things for the public that 
they can well do for themselves operate as 
interferences with the legitimate business 
of some person who ie already engaged in 
the same line of work. Free concerts, such 
as were given last summer, and the free 
lectures now being given this winter, lessen 
the number of those who would go and pay 
their way if this pauperiz'ng influence were 
not applied. Moet of those who attended 
the open-air free concerts in Boston last 
summer were attracted by the novelty of 


doors on the Common there would be less 
severe police regulations than are required 
at concerts held in halls or theatres. Muai- 
cal education was not advanced by these 
meacs. In fact, there are few things that 


they would not do better if given freedom to 
secure them by individual enterprise. 








Secretary Alger’s Commission. 


The board of inquiry or commission of 
investigation upon the condact of the war 


pected, they have decided that the war was 
conducted in a most excellent manner, and 
were made they 
are chargeable to the officers and men 
in the field, and not to the heads 
of any departments in Washington, nor 
to any of their appointees. They also de- 
clare that the meats that were furnished to 
our troops were most excellent, and that 
there was uo scarcity of rations for the 
soldiers, excepting on one occasion, when 
the men would not take and carry with 
| them the bountifal supply sent them by the 
| commissary general. 

| But they have not taken quite the posi- 
‘ton which we expected of them when they 
| were appointed. When so many declined 
| who were first chosen for the duty, and 
| wees they alluwed General Eagan to 
withdraw his testimony as first given, 
‘and to strike out from it the forceful 
epithets and adjestives which made it such 
| interesting reading, we feared that they 
|would not do their whole duty. They 
| should have gone on to show that there was 
|no sickness in the army excepting when 
soldiers were tempted to eat too much, be- 
|cause the food was better than they were 
| accustomed to have at home, and that no 
one would have been killed if they had 
| followed the example of officers of experi- 
| ence, who were wise enough to remain in 
| their tents instead of pushing on up to the 
| front line, where they might have known 
| they were not wanted by the Spaniards. 

| And the commission did not, as they 
‘might have done, pass a vote of censure 
upon the conduct of Mrs. Rice, who en- 
dangered the health if not the lives of the 
soldiers at Porto Rico by feeding them with 
hot broths and soups and jellies, when 





and the bacon provided by the com- 
missary department. Nor did they 
take! proper notice, as they should “have 
done, of the most reprehensible conduct of 
Miss Helen Gould, when the soldiers were 
brought back to the healthful camp at Mon- 
tank Point. if men died there with an 
idea that sea air, sunshine and sand 
were not enough to keep them alive, 
she certainly encouraged them in their 
conduct, and while she gained notoriety by 
it, it caused many who did not understand 
the wisdom of the War Department to put 
blame upon the Secretary of War and his 
subordinates. The commission coula have 
made such a report as they did without any 
investigation, and by following the instrac- 
= of that monumental failure, Secretary 
ger. 





The Beef Combine. 


We can see where the large combinations 
of slaughterers and packers of beef have 
worked to the disadvantage of the Eastern 
farmer, to some extent. If he has a super- 
annuated cow ora yoke of old oxen to fat- 
ten for beef, he can realiza but a low price 
for the meat. The Chicago or Omaha 
dressed meats are brought tohis town in 
good condition, and they are better meats 
than he can produce. They are from stock 
that has been bred for beef and fed for beef, 
and that purpose only, where both fodder 
and grain were cheap and used freely. 

Nor can the farmer buy young or thin 
cattle and fatten them, if he had them of as 
good stock as run upon the Western ranges, 
and find any profit in doing so, excepting in 
the value of the manure heap made. The 
cost of transporting the lean animal and the 
grain necAssary to fatten it from the local- 
ity where they are raised, would so much 
exceed the cost of bringing the meat of a fat 
animal asto enable the Western dealer to 
undersell him. 

But we think we can see also where they 
have been an advantage to the Western 
farmer in giving hima ready cash market 
forallthe animais he can fatten, and a 
market ata fair price and honest weights. 
in the old times, when he sold to the drovers, 
weights were guessed at, and the buyer was 
usually careful not to overestimate them. 
The price was not fixed and reported daily 
as it is now, but was a matter of argument, 
and the buyer was better posted than the 
farmer, and bought as cheaply as he could. 
The parts which were wasted a generation 
ago are now carefully saved, and at the 
larger abattoirs are enough of themselves to 
yield a handsome profit to the frm. 

They bave built railroads if necessary to 
give cheap transportation from the ranch 
tothe slaughter yards. They have taken 
pains to instruct the cattle raisers in regard 





to the best breeds for feeding, and the 
best methods of feeding not altogether | 
out of favor to the grower, but from a desire 
to obtain better stock for killing, and, it is 
said, have even purchased imported stock 
or furnished the money to purchase it, or 





its purchase good feeders for those who had 
grain bat no cattle or money tobuy any, 
with the same objact in view. 

They have buying agents in every cattle 
prodacing county in the West, as they have 
selling agents in the consuming sections of 
the East, and it has been one of their aims 
to bring the two into close and rapid com- 
munication, and to cheapen in every possi- 
ble way the transportation between the two 
points. 

In all this they have sought to add totheir 
own wealth, and have succeeded in doing so, 
but for every dollar they must have added 
more than an egaal amount to the gains of 
the cattle feeder, or saved as much to the 
consumer. If we compare the prices of 
today with thoseof 40 years ago we find 
that beef cattle sold in Brighton, Feb. 3, 





1859, at $8 to $850 per hundredweight 
for extra, first quality $7.50, second $6.75, 
third $5. The Chicago market was not reg- | 
ularly reported in cur journals at that time, 
buton Jan. 26 the quotations there were 
good heavy cattle $3 to $4.50 and ordinary 
at $2 50 to $2.813, or about $4 per hundred 
more in Brighton than in Chicago. Hogs 


|#0'd in Chicago from $3 874 for light up to 


$4.874 for good heavy, and from seven to 8} 
cents a pound in Bostop, with clear pork in 


cents a pound. 


thuouzh sell rg meats much cheaper on th 
Atlantic coast uow than then, are paying 
more in the Western States for their anl- 


about what the hide could be sold forin 
many sections where now they are largely 
grown and fattened. 





The Home Market Club speech of Pres!- 
dent McKinley will go down into history, | 
Our country is larger than the Philippines. 
Oar duty towards our neighbors is a broader 
thing than our duty towards any set of isl- 
ands. And it is because President McKir- 
ley spoke in a large way of large questions 
that his words are sure to be of immense 
interest, not only in the present, butin the 
future. ‘' Congress can declare war, but a 
higher power decrees its bounds and fixes its 
relations and responsibilities. ... No 
accurate map of nations engaged in war can | 
be traced until the war is over. Oar concern 
was not for territory or trade or empire, but 





for the people whose interests and destiny, 


commanders at Manila, or to our 
peace commissioners at Paris, that did 
not put as the sole purpose to be kept in 
mind, first, after the success of our arms 
and the maintenance of our own honor, the 
welfare and happiness and the rights of the 
inhabitants of the Philippine Islands. 
‘2 We were doing our duty by them as 
the consent of our own consciences and 
with the approval of civilization. No im- 
perial designs lurk inthe American mind. 
Oar priceless principles undergo no change 
under a tropical sun. They go with the 
fleg. They are wrought in every 
one of its sacred folds and are inp- 
distinguishable as its shining stars.’ 
Such sentiments as these nobly define the 
presen: attitude of our country, avd we as 
Bostonians bave a right to rejoice that it 
was in our. city that our President gave 
them utterance. As surely as Bunker Hill is 
B ston,the teaching of Banker Hill, trust in 
American righteousness of purpose, beats in 
the breast of all worthy Bostonians. Today, 
as traly as when Warren fought the genius 
loci, is belief in the power of consecrated 
courege. With our President we rest 
calmly ‘n the assurance that our country 
has done its duty in refusing to thrust the 
Filipino from “the pathway of the world’s 
best civilization.” 
—_____ouo________ 

The present Arehbishop of Canterbury, 
who is regarded by many competent judges 
as the first man in the whoie Anglican Com- 
munion, has said that, to enable a man 
to lead his fellows, there are three 
great qualifications: a sympathetic heart, 
the insight of genius and strong tenacity 
of purpose. What the great prelate has so 
well said in allading to England’s Grand 
Old Man may be equally applied to our 








they might have had the canned beef 


own loved Abraham Lincolp, the greatest 


God gave us the light to see our daty, with | 


without our willing it, had b:en put into! 
our bands. It was with this feeling that) 
from the first day to the last one not one M st crosses are now 
word or line went from the executive in |male and female vines instead of ,opening 
Washington to our military and naval blossoms and removing anthers. 





American of his time, and the most genu- 
ine type of true Americanism; one whose 
noble and inspiring example grows brighter 
and clearer with increasing years. To 
him, indeed, was not given the length 
of days vouchsafed to Tennyson, Holmes 
and Giedstone,—all born in the same 
year (1809), and who passed away at 
the ages of eighty-three, eighty-five and 
eighty-eight. But the greatness and grand- 
eur of a man’s life are not always 
measured by the nuamber of years 
he spends on earth. Though taken away 
at the comparatively early age of fifty-six, 
the preserver of his country has left behind 
him adeathless name upon the pages of 
American history, and he has been enrolled 
among the world’s truest heroes. 
Were a star quenched on high 
For ages would its light, 
Still traveling downward from the sky, 
Shine on our mortal sight. 


Bo when a great man dies, 
For years beyond our ken 

Toe light he leaves behind him lies 
Upon the paths of men. 





American arms in the Philippines are as 
successful on land as they were last May 
under D;wey in the destrustion of the 
Spanish fleet last May. The attack on Ma- 
nila by the insurgents was repulsed with 
enormous losses to them, but very small 
losses comparatively of American forces. 
Since t»en our forces have taken the in- 
surgert outposts, and the later news is that 
this was followed by the capture of Llollo, 
almost without loss. The insurgent leader 
has learned that he is not dealing with 
Spaniards, and his followers have been 80 
completely cowed that it is very unlikely 
that he can retain them. All this de- 
struction of life has been made nec 
essary by the headstrong foolishness 
of Aguinaldo, who supposed, without 
any reason therefor, that American 
sovereignty in the Philippines meant op- 
pression oftheir people. The American 
commission to treat with the Filipinos is 
well on its way, and as it will be accom- 
panied or preceded by reinforcements of 
6000 to 7000 men and the Oregon, it is to 
be hoped that no more fighting will be 
needed. When Aguinaldo learns that 
American rule inthe Philippines will give 
them all the home rale this people is capable 
of exercising, he will see that he has been 
deceived by Agoncillo and by the reports 
sent him of speeches in the American Sen- 
ate, wherein our sovereignty in the islands 
has been denounced as necessarily oppres- 
sive. These are mainly responsible for 
Aguinaldo’s hotheadedness and the blood- 
shed it has caused. 





A New Era in Grapes. 


When considering our small fruits the 
grape should not be left out of the list. It 
was the first fruit discovered here by the 
Norsemen, and they have been cultivated 
since the first settlement of this country. 
The Concord grape originated within 15 
miles of Boston, aad the first hybridizing of 
the grape was done in Massachusetts. 

The writer has devoted much time to the 
improvement of nearly all our native frults, 
and has given particular attention to the 
improvement of the native American or 
wild grape, having been the third one to 
hybridize them in this country. John Fisk 
Allen was the first to try it, E. 8S. Rogers 
was the second and the writer was the third. 

We all worked on similar lines at that 
time, and have been most of the time since, 


| though the work of each has been mostly 


anknown to the others. Batthe results of 
the experiments of all have helped‘to point 





| 
i 





ready to ship the cucumbers ahead of 
any rivals. Last year @ successfal mar- 
ket gardener made all of his profits in 
the first three weeks after the first cu- 
cumber was ready for picking. First a 
good mould for early forcing should be 
made of decomposed horse dung, upland 
vegetable mould, with a little sand and 
powdered phosphate of lime and soda. It 
takes from 10 to 12 weeks for the fruits to 
ripen from seedlings, and the seeds must 
be putin hothouses or cold frames early 
enough to give the plants a good start. 
Some begin the planting as early as the 
last week in January, but the first two 
weeks in February will do. Certainly ® 
small first crop should be started this month, 
and later ones for the field can be put in 
later. 

By proper forcing and culture the time of 
growing can be reduced one-third to one 
half. The sun plays an important part in 
the forcing of the cucumber plants, and the 
hotbed should be arranged so that the sun 
will reach it at all hours of the day. The 
heat should never be allowed to get below 
58°, and the greatest heat necessary for 
forcing them is 65°. Sach a heat with the 
ald of the sun will produce the desired re- 
sults. 

One plant in a hill, or twoin a pot, will 
be sufficient, and if they thrive well one 
of these may be transplanted or de- 
stroyed later. Ose vine in a pot will 
produce more fruit in weight than two. 
The roots of the plants extend widely in 
every direction, and when the runners 
begn te spread on the surface they 
should bea pinched back until the plant is 
strong and stocky. Then they should be 
trained to supports and spread out to get all 
the light and sun possiple. A great number 
of early cucumbers can in this way be 
raised from a small plot of ground, and as 
there is always a good market for them, the 
grower is pretty sure of his profits. 

C. 8S. WALTERS. 

Massachusetts. 


Make Your Own Piant Cuttings. 


The cuttings of many of the plants to be 
used in the flower garden should be rooted 
during the months of February or March 
Geraniums made during these months 
should be covered with blooms during the 
summer months if they are given proper 
care. 

O.her plants that add greatly to the beanty 
of the garden, and which may be propa 
gated by cuttings, are the coleus, iresine, 





althermanthera and centaura. These plants | 


all root readily from cuttings. They can be 
started in a cutting boxin the window, 
which should be as long and wide as de- 
sired for the limited space, and about four 
or five inches deep. It should be filled with 
clean river sand. When the cuttings are 
first made they should be shaded during the 
heat of the day and sprinkled several times 
a day until the cuttings become thoroughly 
established. The sand should always be 
kept moist, but never wet. 

Cattings are often rooted in a deep plate 
filled with moist sand. Tliere are various 
contrivances used for rooting cuttings, buat 
in each case the rooting medium is clean, 
moist sand. Soil is apt to become sogay. 

W. HB. Moore, 
Kansas Agricultaral College. 





Butter Marke: Higher. 


The extreme cold and stormy weather 
has seriously interfered with the make 
and supply of butter. Prices have taken a 





detail to date bave been 198,711 barre,» 
Boston, 140,118 barrels from Now ‘vou 
118,619 barrels from Portland, 40 >, 
rele from Montreal, 188,711 barr... 2 


arre| 
Halifax and 38,107 barrals from mg from 


N. B. ite 
_ Oro 
Cold Weather in Southern 
Stutes. 


In some parts of the Southern States 4 
weather has been colder this winter - 
for many years previous, and ha, can . 
serious damage to the g owing mee 
well as proved a hindrance to the plantins 
of others. . Fiorida orange arcwers =: " 
has hurt new wood upon their Broves Ae 
has not mach injared the older growth ‘aan 
many saved their trees by buildiag 4,, 
among them, having timely warning o; the 
cold wave from the Weather Bureay. The 
strawberry fields were more severeis 
burt, and the crop probably will = 
be more than one-half what was ¢, 
pected. Garden crops were badly ipjared 
and in some instances totally destroyed 
The stock raisers in the Texas Panhandle 
district and in Wyoming and Montang are 
rep orted as losing 30 per cent. of their stock 
and those in northwestern Texa; 3) po 
cent. of all the stock they have. The },, 
tomac river ia frozen over from bank to 
bank, and in Washington the thermometer & 
registered 15 degrees below zero, the coldest 
weather ever known there, and six degregs 
below at Little Rock, Ark., broke qi) 
previous records there. 


> 


Vegetables ia Boston Market, 


The storm has affected prices in the Vege 
table market generally, and while a fey 
things were abundant enough to last unt) 
there is better opportunity to pat ina ney 
supply, Many others are scarce even at ad. 
vanced prices. Farmers do not care to drive 
in even from nearby points, and car trans. 
portation has been at a standstill since jas 
week. Southern produce has been nearly 
all frozam up or snowed under at home 
which is better for the growers than tha 
which was on the way and 80 frozen as not 
to sell for enough to pay freight biils, 
Parsnuips are higher, 75 to 90 cents a bushel. 
Beets and carrots steady at 40 to 50 cents 
and fiat tarnips the same. Sweet Garmay 
turnips would easily sell at $1.50 a barre! 
and native yellow at 80 cents to $!. St. Ap. 
drews 65 to 75 cents at first hands. Onions 
are firm at $2 to $2.50 for 12-peck barrels 
York State and Western, 10-peck barre's, 
$1 65 to $1.75. Loeks 50 to 60 cants a dozey 
bunches, and chives 75 cents to$1. Radishe - 
30 to 35 cents a dozen, and salsify 75 cants tp 
$1. Celery scares, and anything good from 
$5 to $6.50a box. Cucumbers 18 to 20 cents 
each by the box. Peppers $1.50 to $2 a case 
of six boxes. Artichokes $1 to $1.25 4 
bushel. 

Cabbazes in light supply and firm at $1 5 
@ barrel. Rad cabbage $1.50 to $175. 7 
Cauliflowers scarce at $2.75 to $3 acase. © 
Sprouts 25 to 28 cents a quart, by the crate, 
Loattuee, three doz3n boxes at $1.50 to $1.75 
Spinach $1 a box or $2 50 to $3 a barre! fo 
Norfolk and $2 to $250 for Baltimore. 
Dandelions $1.25 to $1.75 a bushel. No 
endives to be seen. Norfolk kale 7 
cents to $1 a barrel. Parsley way 
to $4 a box. Egg plants $2 w 
$2.25 a case and Southern tomato 
from $2.50 to $3.50 Hothouse tomatoes 
60 to 65 cents a pound, and scarce at that 
String beans at $2.50 to $3.50 a bushel for 
Fiorida green. Asparagus $3.50 to 85 4 





strong upward turn, whether temporarily, | dozen bunches. Rhubarb 8 to 10 centss 


forafew days, or permanently, until the pound and mushrooms 40 to 
spring supply increases next month, it may | Sq iashes are higher. 


60 cents 
Good marrow would 


out the cause for improvement, and have | be difficult to foretell. Advances of two to | bring 65 csnts a barrel, Bay State or Tur 
three cents per pound are quoted at leading ban 75 cents, and Hubbards, native, , 
We all started with Vitis Vinifera as our | u'ter markets, while buyers in Boston centsto $1, though soma Western cin be 


shown the causes of failure. 


showed us that the half bloods, though great 


| 


than last week. Buyers naturally resist 


Vinifera or bave it out altogether, and make ‘tal weight of 622,548 pounds, including 39,- 
our crosses between pure natives}that have | 741 pounds for export, leaving}582,807 pounds 
the mostof the qualities desiredjfor a com- | £0r the local traffic, against 581,442 pounds 
mercial grape, hardy, prolific, of good | the previous week and 613,577 pounds cor- 


barrels at $21 to $22 and lard at 123 to 13h quality, @ good keeper, and easily propa- 


| gated. 
It will be seen then that the combination, | . For the north we find Vitis R puria is the 


‘hardiest and easiest propagated,tbut the 
|fruit is too sour and too emall.¥in the) - ome ? 
south, southeastern Missourigand Pan-| Wex were 83,516 pounds, 
mals, while at that time cattls were worth | 1 aie sction of Texas they have the, Post | Pounds the corresponding week last year. 


Lin, and Vitis 
The Post Oak 


Rapestres 


is vigorous grower, | 


| 
| 


responding week last year. Oo Monday of 
this week only 57,324 poands were received, 
and on Tuesday, owing tothe snow block- 
ade, no receipts wers reported. 

The exports of butter from Boston for the 
against 5749 


From New York the expo:ts were 9142 tubs, 
and from Montreal, by the way of Portland 


hardy, and free from mildew or rot. ®24 St. John, N. B, 5400 packages were 


The bunch and berry are large, but 
rather too sour for a table grape. 


sent off. 
The statement of the Qiincy Market Cold 


Vitis Rapestres is a small, sweet grape and | Storage Company shows that 407 tub; of 
very hardy, and some very successful | ater were put in and 4697 tubs taken out, 
crosses between these two species have leaving a stock of 31,785 tabs, against 25,556 


been made We have also! at ithe North 


Vitis Labrasea, which is hardy,jearly and 


tubs same time iast year. The Eastern 
Company holds 4613 tubs, and with this 


vigorous, but not as free from mildew as amount added the total stock is 36,398 tubs, 
those named above. The frult is very large, 10.840 tabs more than last year. 


but too foxy in flavor for atable grape, but 
when combined with species of a purer 


flavor this foxines: is toned down to a/| 


pleasant Muscat flavor. 
Most of the exp2riments have been made 


| 


| 


Boston Fish Market. 
The storm of which we spoke last week 
has been here surely, and all off-shore fish 
are very scarce, and prices have nearly 


| In the combining of the above sp3cies, with | doubled, which will probably be bad news 


somttimesa sprinkling of Vitis Vinifera, | fF those who expect to observe Lent. Cod. 
The few experimenters in this country are | fish are 4 to 44 cents for market size, and 
every year making new,combinations, and | steak cod 5 cents. Haddock is 44 to5 cents, 


the coming grape is sure to;come very soon. 
made by using the 


It has long been my dasire\to obtain a 
g-oup of choice male and female vines for 
breeding purposes, and I think2I have suc- 
ceeded in getting jast whatI wanted. | 
have produced a male vine that has com- 
bined in its makeup Vitis Labrasca, V. 
R paria and V. Vinifera. It is thoroughly 
hardy, a vigorous growe”, blossoms medium 
early and has an enormous cluster. I used 
it last year for the first time onjsome very 
choice female vines, and consequently have 
no fruiting vines from it yet. 

I regard this asagreat acqiisition. Who 
can estimate the value of such avine for 
breeding purposes? Why may it not be 
worth as much to the couptry as the best 
trotting stallion ever produced? I believe 
the time is not far distant when the grape 
will form a large item of export, for surely 
the experimenters are on the right road to 
success, and when their efforts do succeed, 
we may see our New England hills covered 
with vines producing large clusters of 
dainty Mascats. I may at samejfatare time 
say something more of the results already 
obtained. N. B. WHITE. 

Norwood, Mass. 


_~ 


Cucumbers for Early Forcing. 


There are very few vegetables that 
will yield more profit than cucumbers for 
early forcing where the markets are 
handy. The demand for ‘hothouse cucum- 
bers extends through the winter season, 
and Florida growers ship tons of them 
to our Northern cities. Bat both of 
these retire when near-by cucumbers 
begin to come in from the market gar- 
dens. The hothouse cucumbers are too 
expensive, and the Florida ones are too 
stale to compete with the new crop from 
the near-by fields. The whole object is 
to get the crop in early. If possible, be 
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pollock 4 cants, and hake 34 to 4 cents. 
Cask is quiet at 24 to 3 cents, and 
flounders 4 cents. Halibut steady at 12 to 
14 cents. Spanish mackerel 10 cents for 
frozen and 25 cents each for green, with 
native mackerel scarce at 25 cents. Biue- 
fish 7 to 9 centsa pound and frozen pom- 
pano 15 cants, with grean pompano 25 
cents. R3d snappers 8 cents a pound, 
sheepshead 12 cents, bullshead 10 to 12 
cents, lake trout the sams, sea trout 12 
cents, aud white fish 15 cants a pouad, with 
stripad bass 20 cants. Fiorlda shad at 30 to 
40 cents each for buck and $1 to $1.25 fo- 
roe. Georgetown shad 75 eents for buck 
and roe, $150 to $1.75 each. Salmon at 8 
to 10 cents a pound for Oregon, and 16 
to 20 cents for frozan Eastern, with fresh- 
caught Penobscot at $1 a pound. Brook 
trout 50 cents a pound and pickled scarce 
at7to Scents. Eastern smalts5to7 cents 
a pound, and natives at 12 to 20 cents, ac- 
cording to siz3. Clamsare quiet at 60 cants 
a gallon, bat scallops are scarce at $2.25 and 
shrimps not very plenty at $150. Lobsters 
are scarcs and higher, 18 cents a pound 
alivaand 22 cents boiled. Oysters in fair 
supply yet at 90 centsa gallon for Norfolk, 
$1.15 for Providencs River and $125 for 
Stamfords; in shell, $6.50 to $7 50 a barrel. 


_-__ 


Export Apple Trade. 


The total apple shipments to European 
ports forthe week ending Feb. 11, 1899, 
were 17,505 barrele, including 15,629 barrels 
to Liverpool), 1276 barrels to London, 450 
barrels to Glasgow and 150 barrels various. 
The exports included 2221 barrels from Bos- 
ten, 2123 barrels from New York, 
6524 barrels from Portland, 2859 bar- 
rele from Halifax and 93788 barrels 
from St. John, N. 3B. For the 
same week iast year the apple ship- 
ments were 16,727 barrels. The total ship- 
ments thus far this season have bean 1,090,- 





971 barrels, against 773,463 barrels for the 
same time last year. The shipments in 


| 
| 
! 
| 
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| parent, usually the male, but experience | market have to pay two cents a pound more | had at $8 to $12 a ton. 


Potatoes have been coming in heated cars, 


_ improvements on the native in quality, were ‘his advance, and operate cautiously and !n | and there is a fair supply now for the |itik 
too tender and too liable to mildew, as a ® #mall way. 
‘rule. This indicated thatmore.native blood) Te receipts of butter at Boston for the | brons, good 60 cents and extra 60 to 62 cenit 
| was necessary, and we now use a half blood | Wok were 12,645 tubs and 23,375 boxes, @| R se extra 70 to 73 cents, Green Mountains 


thatis being done inthem. Aroostook He. 


70 cents and Dakota Rad 50 cents. York 
State Green Mountains and Rarals at; 
cents, Burbanks and Waite S:are 45 cents, 
and Western Green Mountains 45 to 50 cents 
A few Jersey sweet potatoes, extra, donbie 
head barrels $1 75 to $2.25, but sel! slowly 


—»o oe — — —_ ¢ 





Paraffiie in Oleomargarine. 


Not content with forcing upon the pnblit 
an article so strongly in imitation of batte 
as to become a fraud, some of the mane 
facturers of oleomargarine are now ada! 
terating their prodact with paraffine. Slight! 
traces of this substance have been [oon 
from timeto time, but some of the recetl 
analyses of commercial cleo have show 
nearly ten per cent. of this wax. 

Prof. Gaisler, chemist for the metrop0! 
itan district of the NawYork S:ate Agricall 
ural Dapartment, has jast completed a ver! 
careful analysis of a sample of oleo take 
from one of the retail grocery stores of th! 
city by Assistant Commissioner K-aacké 
and the results of his investig ition are at 
ishing. From the sample of a trifle |*# 
than one oance of oleo there were ex:racte’ 
40.88 grains of paraffine. This is so close" 
10 per cent. that in a 60-pound tub thet 
would pe about six pounds of this tastelel 
but exceedingly objectionable matter 

It isa well-known fact that parafiie ' 
absolutely indigestible, that it resists! | 
action of nearly all acids, and that 105 ° 
heat are required to render it soluble. 1 
best medical authorities in the cout! 
egree that the introduction of such > 
stance into the human stomach ‘s ‘s0é” 
ous to health, and the laws against % 
adulteration of a food product in that *% | 
should be mpat vigorously enforced 

It is time thatthe unscrupulous met 
of the makers of oleomargarihe were mort 
thoroughly aired, and that an unsuspect!™ | 
public should recelva greater protecil® | 
from this gigantic frand.—N. Y. Prod* | 
Raview. 
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Nimety Per Cent. 
Of the people are affiicted with some '? 
bumor, and this causes a variety 0! qiseae a 
The reason why Hood’s Sarsaparilia cores" 
all others fail is found in the fact that ite eves ” 
expels the humor. Scrofula, salt reum ® 
and alleruptions are permanently cured °F | 
great medicine. 


: & 


Hood’s Pilis are the best family oat 2st!’ 
liver tonic. Gentle, reliable, sure. 


so! 





Remember that Bowker’s Anima! Mes - 
only in yellow begs and yellow pack»se 
Original; richest in protein. 
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or any other ladies who wish to *" 


Can Earn Lots of Maid 


at nome” 4 

pant a 
eas! | 
. «i [aa 


working for us in sparetime 
curcloths Wecffer you a 00° ° 
to make plenty of spending money 
in leisure hours. Send 12s. for clo? 
full directions for work, and ¢ ae 
at once. Cioth sent anywhere. 


Add 
# 
WINOOSKET CO. (c), ®oston, 








Mfg. Dept 
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ow York, MARKETS. Boston Produce Market. ie aii med oe i eT. . 
705 bar ou ay, prime, WB. nce scones cour @ ° S ° 
; » — Small “ — ........ss0s-011 60@12 00 SORTING APPLES IN WINTER. : 1x OOIS 
Tels fro Wholesale Prices. “* No.1, 8 ton 10 60@11 50 . in ne. 
: m “ ee ee ee - - A great saving in apples may be made by fre- 
7.  eiccessasenie 9 00@10 00 a Remo tienes ts ee hee , 
St. John, BOSTON LIVE STOCK MARKET. Poultry. . se. wes 8 7 oo | QUently looking them over in winter and taking Swe. — ve ps bolt from the I LANET Jr.” No. 4 Combined Drill, and in a minute you can have a perfect — 
— Fresh Killed. . fine cholce........++- - asses 8 00@ 900]: Ut all in which any speck of rot bas made its/ . el-hoe, a Cultivator, a Rake, or a Plow, as you please. The drill drops in hills at any distance apart, or sows $500 
' Week ending Feb. 22, 1899. teri cei iantininn eo sipectos, pes ee eee eeee . Se appearance. If at the same time the apples are . perfectly in drills, as desired. Six Toots in ONE—and each the best tool of its kind made : in 
th Amount of Stock at Ma.« t. Chickens, choice large, ® tb...-. ieoiee 15@18 “ clover, 3 ton......«.......2. 7 > 8 oo | Wiped with a cloth wet with some dilu:ed anti- x This quick adaptation to the work is the great feature of all the “PLANET " : : Gold 
ern ‘ & : “ , n ti red with something oe = & e “PLANET JR."’ tools—hand-drills, wheel-hoes 
Cattle. Sheep. Shotes Hogs Veals | a” eeveeres ipais Straw prime  qpppevraaryen.- 8 abo epg a eT ae ay i = 2 horse-hoes, and two-horse tools. The swiftness and cheapness of their work are the secret of farming st | $500 
. adie . | Fowls, extra choice. .......+-.ccecceeee ee . 0 ° ae Z S : g success. 
Stat This week, 3178 8633 27,805 1, 79) Powis commen 00 8 pede eaedes cous 8@liu Straw prime old rye. senate eeewenenee 8 a! keep Saas wee warm a 5 oa x The new “ PLANET JR.'} Catalogue for 1899 not only describes all these wonderful tools, but ‘ludes also S ms ie mies in 
aes the Last week 26.9 9088 31,382 709 | Geese, per tb......... © Obsnseccecce eee 3@10 Straw, oat per ton................---» 650@ 700 . O PAGES of fine photographic views—interesting field scenes in F se. New Ze om , Sut ciuces 2180 SIXTEEN FULL Gold 
inter th : Ducks, spring ® I... ..-..seeeceee eens 8@10 Straw tangled rye ...... dansiendceien 7 dilution of carbolic acid, one part to 4000 of 9 of cultivation with the" PLANET JR.” tools at work. Write tance, New Zealand, etc., showing the different crops and methods 
as eunees Values on Northern Cattle, etc. Pigeons, tame P G0Z... ....-+-ceececeee 1 00@1 50 petits iif water, will be sufficient..Oaly the skin isaf- 5 $500 } G id Ae NE ; S at work, rite us for a copy; it's sent free. $500 
Beot.— dred pounds on total weight of | Western ary packed— . fected by thedilute poison, and this is always Y in hy tm : . in 
Crops, as hide. ae ae prtra, $6 00@6 75 Warst| ‘Turkeys, Gunlee GrAWR.......ccse-.- 13@ Flour and Grain. removed before the spple is eaten, or at least Y . Me erates S.L. ALLEN & CO., Box 1107 P , Philadelphia. Gold 
 dianting guaaty, a Ag quality, $6 00g 36; n= SP hale” jiaied Eee ee eee ought to be from any apple that has been wintered | = 4 $500 in Gold—$500 in Gold—$500 in Gold—$500 in Gold—$50O in Gold- $500 in Gold—$500 in Gold $50 
ers say it uality, Oo ; a few - ny SE eee sees “3 Spring ~ . in a house cellar. If when the apple is taken from 5.0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-00-00-000000000000000 “ on ola— in Gold— 0 in Gold 
roves, bat cae, caren some of the poorest, ’ Soum ated alee see — ‘aon spring, clear and st ht, §2 00g 66. the barrel or bin it has any odor of carbolic acid, 0-0-0 00-0-0 9000000000000 00000000-0000-00-00000-0-0000000 
rowth, and ’ -< ond Young Calves.—Feir quall $208 Decks, geod = any sees ccesccenes ono Lad Patents, s fess - & cloth moistened with water will speedily pend fe 2 83 to $4 for 8 
Ge 4. 40@48 ; milch cows, $50@6 ; 70039@, CHOICE «00. eee eees ’ and s ’ 0@4 00. remove it. or ng, or Spy and | dition powders, but bis coat stands ’ 
~a arrow andlary, ideas. ee — or gree an a A ef 00 30 tor coe MORE PRODUCTIVS THAN CLOVER. $2.75 to $3.25 for No. 1 Baldwins and He gins good warm stable, has te Dest of 8p Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
the Stores.—Thin young cattle for farmers: year- Live Poultry. Coen Meal.—Themarhet ts quistat ~ p « Inthe localities where it succeeds, which are Greeninge, No. 2 $1.75 to 225, Talman | raps his tail a iiteler ine ~ wu La MIDDLESEX, 88. 
reau. The 10@20 ; two-year-olds, $14@30 ; three-year- . b . market is q a4 Sweet $2to $3. Cranberries fi make will be thanb fal! you may ROBATE COURT. 
“ 7a 40. ST aa ee 10@11 ag. and #1 95@2 00 P bbl; game, 22 mainly in the arid regions of the West, alfalfa is . Uran es firm at $6 50 to ally received. To the heirs-at law, next of kin and all other 
erely ’ Per pound, live weight, 2%4:@3e;extra, Roosters p eb eanieengmendineshgiaiah 6a 2 30 ® bbl; bolted, $2 20@2 35. much more productive than clover. 11 has also | $7.50 for choice, dark Cape Cod, and $5 to $6 . sons interested in the estate of CHARLES 
will not Gheop.— Fer pouns iambe per b in lots’ | SPring Chickens @ tb. ..........00..0. S8@10 Graham Flour.—Trade continues quiet, with | the advantage that once the ground is seeded | for fair to good, $5 to $5.50 for good t ——Says the;Journal of Commerce: “Ihe Legis- RULL, late of Somerville, in said County 
was ex. El eo Se ; ‘ the market quoted at $2 20@3 30 # bbl. with it the plant will live for years. The chief | choice country lots. Boxes | 8 © | lature of Senator Hale’s State received with loud | ~1eceased. . 
lly injared — Ho on Per pound 3% @440, live weight; , — ssa 38 stem market is quoted at $3 20@ | drawback is that it takes 'onger to get a start, Cape Cod — $1 50 ~y4- y hg pes oo the a of the ratification of the treaty TW nee be the lace in cng remens porns a 
‘otes, wholesale .. .; retail, $1 00@6 50; coun- | Grouse, P pair........ 00.08 cece ccee- cee @i2 . tho plant not making muscu wth until late the - ° peace, invited Sepater Frye to visit | deceased has been presented 
postroyed. S dressed hogs, 434. Quail. Ay to choice, einem 1 5ogt a Corn.—Demand ts quiet with market steady. pr na It is wt aiien pet eek. end Gm Some Florida strawberries in refrigerator | Augusta as the guest of the Stace. The Legis- probate, by Charles Walter Trull, who preys that 
pe = Cee | ADDIS @ palteeec:cr-eserscssossccss 18@22 | f102 yellow. spot, 46>. not be grown where the ground during spring | °X@8 25 to 40 cents a quart. Florida | ‘stare ao Hoar’s State hae, by a voteot| executor therein aawed witbone Giving = euro 
& are Hides.—Brighton, 7% @8ec P th; country lots, | Jack Rabbits @ pair..-.-.-.-..-....... 40@76 er yellow, new, 48@43%4¢. and late in oranges scarce; boxes at $325 to $3.75 for | ™ Fe than than two to one, laid on the tab! , without giving a surety 
° , g ® see eeeeeerece seee 8 winter is flooded. After the first ’ . or ’ 80/6 | on his official bo c. 
— = ba a i oo 700@$1.45. Dairy skins, 30@| a No. 2 yellow —— | year three crops of hay may be cutin a year, | fair to good, and $4 to $4.50 for choice and "ee ay 4 is aggre rng —eaeand PR 3 are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
; ns.—7 46. ' utter. No.3 , o { . @ trea and the Rhode . eld at Cambridge. in said 
~ oa aoe ‘ yellow 4214@43c. ag the plant has -* power of disintegrating | fancy. Tangerines, half boxes, $2 to $275 Island Leg'slature bas by vote thaokea | Middlesex, on the fourteenth Sey a aust County of 
4 oud 0- » Tallow.—Brighton, 3@3'4¢ ® Ib; country lots, ed yy) yo-yo quoted below include Steoa te oy a: 4 row soll by oo ~ ules poe . oe for fair to good, and $3 to $3 50 for choice. | senator Aldrich for his services in bebalf of | 1°!" St Mine o'clock in the forenoon, to show 
DEK to Lec _— . | ba ’ . . . 8 ’ . reases trogenous ty. at of Grape frait at any price from $6 a boxf cause, if any you have why the same should 
. | Creamery, extra— No. 2 clipped, white, 38c. co ineral x fOr) the treaty. Uadoubtedly Senators Hoar and | not be granted. ; 
aon Pelts. —50@65c each; country lots, 25@50c. | a 2 N. + qgrerene le peiaeeennn : 22 a No. 3 clipped, by" ; + hae prep ahahe diaeeat ef Gna may “ $14 ‘af some extra fancy, or | Hale represert34 a small element of New Evg one ssid petener is hereby directed to give 
est | Northern N. Y., assorted sizes...... ‘wa : . 37¢. nearly 40 cents each. land society which possessed unusual facilities | PUPS otic thereof, by publishing this citation 
as | N N. Y., large tubs........... Clipped, to ship, 39c. can farnish any of these. eu tes | once 
Nx degrees ARRIVALS AT THE DIFFERENT YARDS. Western, asst. soreee tunes. ane BS Clipped white, old, 37@37 ‘ae. CHEAP POULTRY HOUSES- California Navels steady at $1.75 to $2.50 | ‘°F Speaking an4 writing, but these acts of three! in dy tts three sucdessive weeks 
broke all Castine. Gheem. em. Veolia, Bese Western, largeashtubs ............ 21% 422 Millifeed.—The market Is firm for all kinds. Most , Itry k box fo fair to good, $2.75 to $3 for choice | N@¥ Z2glana lsgisiatures leave littie doubt ag! ENGLAND JOURNAL OF AGRICULTURE a 
attle. Sheep. Hogs. Veals. Horses. | Creamery, northern frsts............. 20@21 Middlings, sacked, $16 75@19 26. ost beginners in poultry Keeping have very | anq g395 for fan Seedli to the sentiment of the overwhelming majority Déwspaper published in Boston, the last publlea, 
Brighton... 1203 8469 13.604 168 621 Cr te firsts 19421 B exaggerated id asto the fits th ancy. ngs $1 75 to ti be ’ . Pp 
aU : ot eamery. western firsts...... .. es a ran, spring, $17 00. eas profits they are to of the people of th r on to be one day, at least, before said Court. and 
Watertown 1975 i164 1370 11L 6576 $2.25 f to choi peop © northeastern corner of the 
= “i os elena least | Reaboenety a7 o°- mato em Cho new besteaen, Coaneqesetty, 00] 5255 Sele fur coed and 01.55 to oe tn (oe citation tS ekt Poorer rece fran Cony ot tle 
x $0000 -00+ ceece Z, 5. .50a case for good an J Paes nown rsons interested 
Market, Creamery, western June firsts 16@18 Mixed feed, 17 00@18 60. Se Saas 2 © RES & cu & Se Ome hoi : $4.75 to 96 for — estate, seven days at eet before ret — 
n the ve Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep | Dairy, V1. extra............... 17418 Linseed meal, $26 00. things to be done, they are likelyto make it | choica3tofancy. Jamaica oranges $2.75 to Abeut Catarrh. Witness, CHARLES J. McINTIRE, Esquire 
hile ge -— : ies Deity N ¥, exis. s+: saneees 7@ 9 Cottonseed meal to ship, $22 25. much more expensive than is necessary. They | $3 a box and $4.50to $5.50 a barrel. Lemons| Itis caused by acold or succession of colds, yodge of said Court, this twenty-first day o 
a few Dairy, N.Y. and Vt. firsts:.........-. 16q1 Malt.—The market is steady with trade ruling | 8%@ 8!80 likely to make the henhouse too large. | firm at $3 to $3 50abox. Dates quiet at 5| Combined with impure blood. Itssymptomsare dred ee ihe year ove thousand eight hum 
» last until eiante lasagna Dairy, N.Y. and Vt. low grades...... 13@ dull. Mcre henhouses of smaller size would be better. | cents a pound. Figs dallat 11 to 13 cents | P#!" Im the head, discharge from the nose, ring- en ee ¥ 
at in a new Way & Weston 41. Canada Dairy, western. psa eres 13@14 ed peg agete ee be a ages 9 for California and 18 to 25 cents for Turk-|‘°%20l#es im the ears. It ts cured :by Hood's thence 
even at ad. P A Berry 16 At Watertown est. imitation creamery, 8 tubs, Western grades, 53 @60c bed ere 7 Wesews, O85 fii Bes $125 to $2 Sarsaparilis, which purifies and eoriehes the 
naberts 2 J Gould 80 MN i heabanadaisieanhhaneidicndinn 7@ ’ \ sheathing inside of prepared tarred r, which apas $2 for large stems, 
Yr to drive ‘5 ; —~ 36 JA Hatha. ; West ee cr’y . large tubs | 15416 a om ios comand, ys 1 prtens pemminal ot should be put on as chante, 0b hae. ye ot | 75 cents to $1 for eight hands. Pineapples ea Ar ate nl _ —— and re- Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
1 seee ton yf Al J Gould 260, 160) 4 ladle firsts and extras.........13\%¢4@16 | No- # 2-rowed Btate. : OS Se ES, Sea eae Secon dean 2 Se SS eT nee | ED OLReRE TE OBATE 
ias hill ‘ Be RR NNREE 5 pe up for $15 to $20 that will be as warm and as | and 50 to 75 cents for large J { Mal- peony © cure all I'ver ills. Matled for : COURT. 
JM Philbrook 21 ladle seconds 13@ Bye.—Quiet at 70c. ge Jamaica. Mal 
been nearly HM Lowe > Masenchusetts. pane nevihern creamery 23a serviceable for the fowls as one that costs two or | aga grapes nearly gone at $7 to $10. Se. Be G. F. Rand & Ga. Lowen, “Wane, s To theheirs-at-law, next of kin, creditors and all 
er at home, gD y ° yw :, — a go | Extra western creamery.............. 230 Th W l M k t three times thateum. The tarred paper will by as INE Romans interested in the estate of ALEX. 
sompsoné Js 36 59 Extra western creamery.............. , tA. "Li < 
rs than that ace a6 Ga eee tb MMR Oi cscnassocces cocececesnecoses 184 8 Wool Market, ts odor do much toexclude lice, If the hen~| wy. p.: Ihave a mare that act cast and strained POSITION WANTED county decossed erate of Holliston, in said 
rozen as not CH Merrill 150 UH Forbush 14 COMMON LO ZOO ....-.-+--00 ss se-see es 16@17 | Unwashed fleece, fine, Michigan..... 16@17 ouse is made small enough it can be moved on | her kneer. Since her knees tremble and she has, By married man ss farm foreman or to eare for gen- HEREAS, a petition has been presented to 
relight bills Barris & Fel- At Brighton Fy oo % or % tb prints enn - ¢ “ Ohio...... 18@19 roliers during the summer, which is often an | a tendency to go over, Please advise me what to! tieman's eountry piace. For references meatier said Court to grant a letter of administra- 
ts ab evs 7 § Henry = 30) ee oa ae 14 - “ 14-blood “ .....0 22@23 | advantage, as the ground around the henhouse | 40 for her and oblige. ©, 8. Stillwan, 98 State Street. Address tion on the estate of said deceased to JAMES E. 
~<a QnicVaet 1 26 | = ty ~~~) an dleeeaapdaemaeed 16017 ° iene sees - 23@23%4 | ottea becomes foul, inviting disease. Answer: I would sugzest that you apply a GEO. ©. BRAGDON sex, withous giving s monn amu 
50 cents : J es S©6=s sd homed eee couple of blisters at intervals of two weeks be- 13 F ; ng a surety on his bond. 
Mew Hampshire. H AGilmore 256 Extra western creamery.. ........... 23@ Fine delaine, Ohio..........sseeesess 2814@29 WASTE OF SOIL BY BLOWING. B weeks be ranklin St., Natick. You are hereby cited to a 
eet Garman At Brighton. A M Baggs 15 on o y SORIMAR. 20000000000 e000 ° $6427 It is always a loss toleave soll naked through tween. This will ralieve the soreness. A rea- Court to be held at Cambridge. in said tae 
50 a barrel, R wT 9 & son19 1 JP Day 17 . Washed £0000.......ccccccccccsccccecs 28@30 the winter, especially if the surface soll is fri sonably loag rest will cemplete the cure Apply FOR SALE ww on the fourteenth day of March 
‘ C Foss 2 . D. +899, otinal * 
o1. St. An. a at Watertown Western Peg rapier ne mag sam — — able. Uolsss snow come as a covering, much pes — qreund tho knee and down the line of | One of the pleasantest sod most productive farms in show cause. i be pee p RBS . = 
ids. Onions Shippers 15 60 _ At Brighton. © rk, ,OXtra P ID .......+0- CoRN ON JUNE GRASS SOD.—G. KE. H.,| Of it wi. be blown into adjoining fields. Often Franklin County. 100 acres, Price, 85000. should not be grant: d. 
eck barrels, Tee are >) > phe ut large extra ane ie. Clarendon, N. ¥.:; An old June grass sod is at| When snow comes it will be wind swept into y= — = are ee 8 guee SS Soave eed, ublic notice thecece Le hereby directed to give 
eck berr J ilkins 7 aiers — varmont, large extra, ® B............ la this season a tough problem to fit for a crop the | Danks bebind fences on its leéward side, and so ath, groom her well,and for food give two Shelb.urne-Falls, Mass. |? ¢ notice thereof by publishing this citation 
ts a dos : Brey ood 24 485 J White & Co. 17 “Small Oxtra  M.........+ +. 11@11% | coming year. It should have been plowed not | #000 as the banks are formed the snow will be | 7 2#*ts Of oats and a quart of whole corn at each in tho Massacmocurrs Tedtanmen’s een 
nts a . 00K 2 5 J & » 17 ea : . MASSAC 3 ‘LOUGHMAN, 
$1 Rotten - WF Wallace 66 301 Swift& Co. 527 2 Poon . eb seeeeeeeceesorecs 1081 0% more than four or five inches deep last fall, as | @&rkened by clouds of fine dast, which is depos- a ee ae aoe. paper publishea in Boston, ‘the. last a3 hews- 
'y 75 cent te Vermont cartes Part skIMS @ fb....cccscsseceeee | @ late as possible, so that it would no: have time | ited on ite surtace. This wind-2lown soll 18 | mars and three-year-old colt aud fount they bad ET Witness, CHARLES ye ne INTIRE. G 
; pooner on - At Watertown. Haley 34 Western I es ccnaumichincie 1a en ugh to make any growth between the fur- | S!ways extremely rich, as is shown by the | done very poorly. They were very tain and had s Judge of ‘said Court, this sixteenth day rere 
4 good from Carr & At Watertown, | Sage cheese, extra, # Ib....-..+.-+-+-. G11% | rows. The freesing and thawing which these | 1wWoker growth and darker green of the grass | blotohes oat on them. When one of these We have several sets of the Philadelpbia; Oa-|ruary, in the year one thousand eight hundred 
to 20 cents Williamson 29 70 ww _Brouer ; 1121 | —— turrows would get will braak up most of | S2&t grows up after the bank has melted io a aun te wan & rou . ~ 0 | alr came penizing Instrumente, manovfactured by Geo. P. | 804 ninety-nine. 
) to $2 a case Tey a. 200 Western 186 4000 : the roots, so that cultivation will bring ——. soe the —] — the lee side of fleids | 95 the mare but there are smooth pimples She | / Vag & Bop, slightly damaged, though in per- 8. H. FOLSOM, Register. 
to $1.25 sp ll 3° ; Nearby and Cape fancy ® doz........ 26@28 |it 'nto fine filt». It probably will not t bave been much and long plowed is richer | \tshes intensely. rubs her tail and reaches around | ‘e°t condition for successtul use. We will sel! 
g a | Ae eh : 12 J — 278 1990 eens Fy bam cceccccecscesccce 20622 kill all the June grass, which is nearly as te- near the fence on the leeward side than itis ) gh ye a 4 side my opt cheap. Address 
° D fair tO ZOOd...... ccc ecenceeees p y eare 4 ra ese pimples it seems ve her moch .B. EF. ‘ 
firm at $1.50 Vt. and N.H. choice fresh ....... veeee 25@ nacious of life as qiack grase. But in the many | Bearer the centre of the feld. For this reason, | (i scire The thrse year old doesu’t seem to We SD ., Man SOSR, Bowen, Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
50 to 817 - @uethe Western fair to good....... 19422 | times frozen soll, made as mellow as an ash heap | When plowing, tacm the furrows As muCD 88) itmn eo bad as the mare. dly prescribe and MIDDLESEX, 88. 
$1.75. aaa Western selected, fresh... 25@ by cultivation,the corn will get quick start and | Possible from the fences towards the centre of . Prices 'ow. Rpring catalog free. Estab- PROBATE COURT. 
to $3 (a case. Market prices a ae yh, Soqeera. , eee gathered Ty grow rapidly. It will be all the better if drazged | the Held. Doubtless there is much blowing of; Answer: Try the following treatment, and if TREES a 100 oon Re See A.Swest GED RGN ey ainterested the estate of 
by the crate. & shade ruyers wanted the cattle, but did not Soom Neeen eenenDESSeREReseaeS % once at leas: before the corn is up, as many | ®Urface dirt in summer showers, though it is not | circumstances will admit of clipping the colt and ig ~ ns. | ae mimi, eo = 
$1.50 to $1.75. sae, ereivaneed prices, nad prices quoted ; wessasen small weeds will start in this light, loose soil ag | 9° Plain to the sight as itis when the dark rim | maredoso. Give them a good bath with soap- Peach trees i tities. E nt HEREAS, SUSAN A. GILMAN, the guar- 
t at Liverpool at 11%4@  %c. less the offal; at og | Well asthe corn. But if you intend to plow this | /!¢s on top of a white bank of snow. ine and hot water. Rab them tly dry, and Leer oy dian of said ward, has pressented f 
a barrel for k t4@, abl Aroostook Co. Rose, extra......... sees 72@73 persnetiy Gry, N Nelo orower, Freleht Pald, | allowance her f , r “4 
> Baltimore, santos, 11 -. rhe market is laple te | Aroostook Co. Hebrons....-.....---..-- 62@63 | tough 80d the present spring uses jointer plow, POORLY MADE STRAW STACKS. keep them warm. Then sponge them over with N.Netia#0o ,Laporte Ind.PI@Ig | fhe ootace cr urth account as guardian upom 
, ud¢ c Ss. ° = > a 
bushel. No week 1652 cattle, 271 sheep and 25 horses. a a, ———. veoeenie: 50g a Ag bah <ailer on ae Except —~ the ay ye of milkmen re- | the age Sage mg pe nagny —~ COLLIE Fuge Improved Swine, Poultry ~ owt are Bereoy Cited to appear at a Probate 
9 Shipments and destinations: On steamer | ~ a -* ~~ gememealemniate deaiataia q -| quire large barns, we fear those of average drams; . ° ve in the u » Pigeo Ou eld at Cambridge, in said County, on 
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will with ordiaary scrub animals. The farmer ¢395 to Turkey and $2500 to Ezypt. The 


cannot make the price of butter higher. But he | principal articles of export ware provi- 


owes itto himself and fimily to get the very. 
pest cows that he ean buy,eo as to make the cost | $1008 $815,628, breadstails $658,602, live ant- 
$782,922, cotton 


cf producing butter less. O! course these better Mls, $202 951, cotton, raw, 














cows mutt be better cared forand better fed manufactures $13.750, leather tanned $257,- 
than are the cows he has been used to keeping. 710, iron. and manufactures $36,703, ma- 
But when a farmer makes the rigat beginning by | chinery $40,291, hardware $6399, wood and 
purchasing the best cows all tne other requl-| mannfactures $47,063, paper $25,123, spirits 
$15,520, oll cake $31,772, fars $16,797, fra'te 
Service. Bull d | $9323, tallow $9932, drags and chemicals 
Hood pete 1897. Bolla polos | $7424, books $4435, blacking $3290, organs 

black toveus and switch. Sire, $6119. 
Fearn iii t's Brivcigse Brt| too co to nove noch tratt of any bid 

a 2B - ©wa) Too cold to move much fruit of any kin 
; 24 dam, Ms 

Ibs. les ty cf 2a 14 to. tees - and with a fair supply on hand dealers do 
8 vam, tog alta, by Top Sve not careto change prices until there is 
Jerseys eK, OWeive tor rn mg = either better demand or @ larger supply. 
HOOD FARM, Lowell, Mass.| Apples are steady and firm at $3.50 to $4a 








HENRY B. HYDE, 
JOHN A. McCALL, 
AMZ! DODD, 


STEPHE 
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February Twenty-sixth, 


The pictorial feature of the issue will comprise portraits in 
half-tone of 20 presidents of leading insurance companies doing 
business in this district, including : 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, 
JAMES CG. BATTERSON, 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, 


N H. RHODES, 


DANIEL A. HEALD, 


AM B. CLARK, 


F. A. BURNHAM™M and Others 


cit tion by delivering a copy thereof to all per- 
sons interested in the estate fourteen days at 
least before said Court, or by publishing the 
same once in each week, for three successive 
weeks, in ithe MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN,& 
newspaper ublished in Boston, the last pubii- 
cation to be one day at least before said ourt, 
and by mailing. postpaid, a copy of this citation 
to all Known persons interested in the estate 
seve’ days at least before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. McINTIRE, Esquire, 
Judge of said Court, this seventh day of Febru- 
ary, in the year one thousand eight hundr d and 


ninety-nine. 
8. H. FOLSOM, Register. 


FOR WOMEN. 


Dr. BRADFORD’S regulator has brough 
happiness to hundreds of women; never had‘ta 
single failure; positively safe; longest cases 
relieved in 5 days; price $2. DR. BRADFORD 
CO., Room 4, 54 West Twenty-third-st., New 
York. 
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FEBRUARY 285, I3899. 








OUR HOMES. | 


PPL LALA LLAMAS 











The Workboxr. } 


INFANT'S SOCKS. 
(Simple.) 

Use about two ekeins of Fleisher’s A. A | 
Saxony, steel neudles No, 14, Cast on 61! 
stitches. 

ist row—1 plain, over,(*) (alip 1, knitt wo to- | 
gether, pss silp stitch over) this is sl b and 
bind, 1 piain, over, 1 plain, over, and so op 
from (*) to end of needle. 

2d row—Seamed across. 

Continue these two rows, repeating them 
12 times. Then knit ‘across plain, seam — 
back. Then three plain (*) over, narrow, 1. 
plain, and soon from (*), knitting the laa! 
two stitches plain. Then seam across. K it 
across plain, narrowing at each ena of 
needie, and once in five stitehes. (Th‘s will 
leave 50 stitches.) 

Thea seam across. Leave 17 stitebes at) 
each end of the needle, and begin with the 
middle stitches (36 in number) to kat 
the top cf the foot. Kait plein back and 
forth, the first time across (narrowing at the 
beginnirg and end of the needie, whien | 
will leave 14 stitches. Continne to knit) 
plain for 14 purls (a par! is twice acrose.) 

On the fifteenth, seventeenth and nine-| 
teenth puris narrow (on the right 
side) at the beginning and end, 
of the needle. This will leave e'g't 

stitches. Break cff the thread and jo'n 
it so as to kuit the seventeen stitches leit on 
the right side of the sock. Take up Blie- 
teen stitches on the side of this piece, whieo 
has just been kait, for the top of foot. 

Knit the elgbt stitches left at the end of 
this piece. Take up and knit 19 atitehes on 
the other side of it, and then Knit the otber 
17 stitches which wore 'eft This will give 
eighty stitches in ali. Kait 4 paris plain. 

Sth porl—35 plain, nerrow, (2 plaic, 
narrow) twice, 35 plain, knit back p/ain. 

6th purl—34 plain, parrow, 1 plain, | 
narrow, 2 plain, narrow, 34 plain, knit Dack 
plain. ; 

7th purl—32 plain narrow, } 
narrow) twice, 32 plain, kait back 5 lain. } 

8th purl—3i plain; narrow, 2 plain, | 
narrow, 1 plain, narrow, 31 plain, knit back | 
{ 





(2 plain. 


plain. 

9th purl—30 plain, narrow, (1 plain, 
narrow) twice, 30 plaip, knit back plain. 

10th puri—Narrow, 26 plain, narrow, I 
plain, narrow, 2 plain, narrow, 26 plain, 
narrow, kaolt back plain. 

1ith parl—Narrow, 24 plain, narrow, (1 
plain, narro#) twice, 24 plain, narrow, knit 
back plain. There should now be 55 
stitches. Divida stitches putting half on | 
each needle, with a third needle knit plain 
and bind off. Eva M. NILES. 


Winter Washing. 


Washing, which is usually the heaviest | 
work of the household, is especially heavy 
and difficult to manage in winter. Where 
there isa place to dry the clothes in the| 
honse, as there often Is today in well-| 
built houses, the trouble of drying the | 
clothes is materially mitigated. The old. | 
fashioned idea that freez ng clothes im- | 
proved them Is not so often heard cf now as | 
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itonce was. Cotton goods are not materially 
injured by being bandied while frozen, 
but linen aud woollen goods are cracked 
and the fibres are stretched by being folded 
or handled while frozen, or by whipping 
about onthe line. Isis safer and better to 
dry linen and woollen clothes indvors io 
winter. Usually cotton goods must,be finally 
dried indoors in winter; by some means, 
and it is very inconvenient where there is no 
large room which can be used for this pur- 
pose. Where the kitchen is large and some- | 
what apart from the main livipg rooms | 
of the house, clothes can ba dried there at 

night from lines arranged for the purpose. | 
It is a dangerous thing, on account of the) 
health of the household, to use this room as 


with the quality of the meal or its charac- 
ter (whether crashed or cut), bot an aver- 
#ge rule would be foor quarts of water, on 
| quartof meal and two tablespoonfals of 
| salt. 
stirred in, cover the pot closely and stand 
| it where it will give an occasional bubbie| 
for three or four hours, or for half a day. 
Do not disturb the surface, as stirring per- | 
| mits the “ extractives ”’ or flavors to escape. moved, a brilliant polish may be given to it by 
|Mush made of good meal by the above | #pplying gentie friction with a piece c«f sof 


When all the meal has been smoothly 


| 


| 


|method,and served with rich cream, isa! 
royal dish. 


A Hot Sand Bag. | 
Belsharp says: Many persons are | 





Dr. 


a drying room during the daytime, though | gcquainted with the virtues of the hot 


it is often done. It should only be used in | water bag, buta sand bag is still better. 
this way when it can be shut up at night, | Get some clean, fine sand and dry it thor- 
and is apart from the vicinity of the sleep-| oughly in a kettle on the stove; make a bag 
ing rooms, so that by no accident can the | ahont eight inches equare 


dampness that arises penetrate to them. 


‘The drying of clothes is one of the most | folly together, and cover the bag with ‘cot- | whole in a baking dish, in which an egg has been 


serious questions of washing day in winter. 
Next to this, or more important, where | 
there is an irregular supply of water for’ 
washing, is the question of the water. It) 
is sometimes difficalt to get soft water in 
winter. In such a case, a little soda, am-| 
monia or borax must be used to soften the | 


water. The prejudice against chemicals 18 the heat for a long time, and the bag can be | fire and add gradually one cupfal of milk or thio 
giving way, and the most carefal house tucked up to the back withcut hurting the | cream, stirring until smooth. Simmer for five 


keepers now use them with intelligence, so | 
that they do not do the least injary. Where | 
the water is muddy, a little washing soda 

thoroughly dissolved and atirred in the) 
water will cause it to clear itself, the mad | 
settling to the bottom. The ciear water | 
may then be dipped off. Itrequires almost 

twice as much soap to wash clothes in hard 

as in soft water. 


Art of Conversation. 


In the first place, in order to talk agree- 
ably it is requisite to have something to talk 
about. You cannot draw water (from a well 
where no water is, therefore you must culti- 
‘vate your mind through reading and ob-| 
pervation. 

Accustom yourself to talk about what you 
see and read. [tisamistake not to talk 
to the people of your own family, 
many a8 one has ~grown § taciturn 
from considering it not worth while to 
entertain the home folks. Lot the habit 
of story telling be cultivated, you cannot 
lack for auditors while you have children 
among your acquaintances. You will find 
that by so doing your mental and lingual 
faculties will be strengthened. Keep your- 
seif in touch with the questions of the day: 
to do this give a few moments to the news- 
paper every morning. Always find out 
whetiker the person whom you are to en- 
tertain prefers to speak or to listen, and 
govern yourself accordingly. Avoid, as far 
as possible, all unpleasant subjects.—The 
Woman’s Home Companion. 








i 





To Cook Mush. 


The proper method of cooking this sim- | 
ple, homely dish, too often served baving | 
a raw taste that makes it anything but pal- 
atable, is carefully explained in the follow- | 
ing directions, taken from the Woman’s | 
Home Companion: 

It would be hard to find a cook itoo mod- 
est to claim a knowledge of mushmeking; 
yet how many, even among experienced 
housekeepers, make good mush? Bolling 


of flannel, fill it | 
with the dry sand, sew the opening care- 


ton or linen cloth. This will prevent the 
sand from sifting out, and also enable 
you to heat the bag quickly by placing it in | 
the oven or on the top of the stove. 
once using this you will never again attempt 
to warm the feet or hands of a sick person 
with a bottle or a brick. The sand holds 





invalid. 


-* 


Hints to Housekeospers. 


Dishes for hot cakes and English muffins come 
in various styles of decorated pottery. They are 
like deep soup-p!atag,and have covers,per/orated 
to allow for the escape of suffi :ient etaam to pre- 
vent sogginess in the cakes when they are thus 
covered, 

If ice cream sticks to the mould, and refuses 
to slip out readily, put a towel wrung out of hot 
water around it a moment to loosep. Then if the 
Outside seems soft, set in the icebox another mo- 
ment to harden again. 

When velvet gets crushed from pressure, bold 
the parts over a basin of hot water, with the lin- 
ing of the article next the water; the pile will 
soon rise, and assome its original beauty. 

A good renovating fluid for black silk Is a little 
rock ofammonia anda piece of common soda; 
put into a boitie and dissolve into one-half pint 
of boiling water. Sponge with this and iron. 
This is also good for restoring rusty-looking 
black woolen goods. 

The secret of good potatoes, in themselves and 
for orc qaettes, fish balls, potato cakes, etc., de- 
pends on the simple fact of having this vegetabie 
cooked so that it is left “ mealy,” instead of 
bard and fiat like bits of soap. In order to pro- 
dace this résult they must be cut, if of large 
8!ze, thrown into boiling salted water, boiled for 
twenty minutes to half an hour, drained thor- 
oughly and put back on the top of the stove for 
afew seconds. They should bein a saucepan 
with a good length of ladie; this must be taken 
firmly in the hand and the potatoes tossed to let 
out the steam, and also toj prevent their sticking 
to the bottom; this must be done once or twige. 
When the potatoes look white and floury they 
should be placed on a warm, not hot, part of the 
range and covered until needed with a clean 
cloth, which will absorb all surplus moisture. 

A hint now how to make satin shoes last— 
stripe them across with narrow ribbon of the 
same color. This prevents the shoe wearing out 
atthe sides,and the ribbon can be renewed 
when It begins to wear out at the sides. Ballet 
girls even resort to this plan to make their shoes 
last, otherwise they would require a fresh pair 
almost every night. The ribdvn must be narrow, 
of course, and must match the shoes in every 
respect. House shoes may have a little strass 
ornament in front instead of a bow, though a 





water, cornmea! and'salt—what simpler than | !!t:le bow Is more ccquetiish. 


to put together and cook them? Yet mush of 
Indifferent meal properly made may be 
betier than that made of the best meal 
wrongly handled. The water must be 
freshly boiled and salted, and all the meal 
as it goes in must encounter the same 
fiercely bolling temperature, to buret the 
starch cells, as direct heat “‘ pops” corn. 
Therefore, making mush takes time, for the 
meal must be added so slowly as not to stop 
the boiling, as well as to avoid lamps. A 
thick iron pot, porcelain lined, is the best 
thing to cook it ip, and a wooden spoon or 
paddle should be used for the stirring. 
Sprinkle the meal in slowly wish the left 
hand while stirring with the right. 





lfa woman bas time enough at her disposal to 
devote some of it to embroidery, she can give an 


air of tudividuality to her gowns by embroidering | 


the collar. For instance, the white coilar of a 
gown of hellotrope silk or moire can be embroid- 
ered wit) flowers of shades matching or harmo 
nizing, and will bo very lovely. 

Ab authority reminds housekeepers that where 
silver taroishes very quickly and in a very 
marked degree, leaking sewer or illuminating 
gas May be saspected. A carefal inspection 
should then be made of fixtures and traps. 

Brushes designed for use in removing the 
crumbs from polished tables are to be found now 
| inthe shops. They are high and rather narrow 
and are provided with very soft bristies, contact 
with which cannot injure the finest wood finish. 


The | They are intended not only for lancheon service 
proportions of the ingredients will vary | when a cloth is omitted, but for use also at the i weird dragons and serpents and buttonhole 


| mes!, and stir til the whole thickens; then add 


After | 


fi e-o'ciock tea tadie. Ornsmeatal Datdle- and 
general excellence in make iucr.ase .heir sult- 
ability for the parlor (ea tray. 

—— When by wear tortoise hell articles bave 
lost beir lostre, the polished surface may be 
restored toiti original condition by carefully 
robbing with powdered rottenstone and ol). The 
rottenstope should be very carefully sifted 
through the finest musiin. When ali scratches 
on the surface cf the tortoise shell sre thus re- 


les tier, to which some j2weler’s rouge has beep 
applied. 





Domestic Hints. 


INDIAN PUDDING. 
Pot three pint: of miik and water of ¢qual pro 
portion in a seucepan, and when it begius to bol 
pat balf a cup (big kitchen cc ffze cup) of yellow 


halfacup of molasses, one even teaspoorfal of 
powdered ginger, half an even teaspoonful of 
cipnamon, and a good pivch cf salt. Put the 


well beaten. Stir it well and taste it. If more 
sweetening is required add sugar. Bake it from 
two to three bours, according to the beat of the 
| Oven. 
FISH BN CCQUILLE 

In a saucepan pat one tabiespoontal ¢f butter, 
one tablespoonful cf flonr, one-half of a teaspoon. 
| fal of salt and a dash of cayenne. Melt over the 





| minutes, add one heaping cupfui of cold fish 
freed from skin and bone and broken into flakes. 
Draw to the side of the fire for five minutes, take 
off and add one-half of a teaspoonfal of chopped 
parsley, ten drops of onion juice and the beaten 
yolks of two raw eggs. Slightly buiter half a 
dozen shells, divide the miztare among them, and 
sprinkle with buttered crumbs. Place in a hct 
oven jast long enough to slightly brown the 
crumbs and send to the table. 


HAMBURG STBAK. 

Parboill several siiced onions uptil quite 
tender, then drain dry and brown them sligbtly 
in butter. Have the steak three inches thick, 
broil over bright coals, turning as soon as seared, 
and often until done. Dress with butter, salt 
and the [ried onions. 

ORANGE OUSTARDS. 

Needed: Tne jaice of ten large oranges, a tea 
cupfal of sifted sugar, the yolks of twe.ve eggs, 
one pintof cream. Sweeten the orange juice 
with the sugar, and set it over the fire; stir con- 
stantly till hot, when skim it carefully, and set 
aside to cool, When nearly cold add the yolks 
of eggs beaten very ‘light, and the cream. Put 
all into a saucepan, and stir over a very slow fire 
until thick. Pour into cups, (and serve cold. If 
desired, the whites cf the eggs, beaten stiff, with 
ateacupful of pounded sugar, may be used, a 
heaped tablespoonful on the top of each cup of 
the custard. 


DATE CAKE. 


A simple date cake bas the fruitinthe ayer 
mixture only. Any simple cup cake is baked in 
layers, each of which should be about three- 
quarters cf av inch thick when done. With a cop 
of chopped dates is mixed half a cup of whipped 
cream, the mixture being spread between the 
layers. The loaf, formed from three layers piled 
together, is iced, and may have a few whole 
dates, stoned and stuffed with almonds, spread 
over the top. 

GRAHAM GRIDDLE CAKES. 

Mix together one pint of graham flour, one-half 
pint of corn meal, one-ha'f pint of flour, two 
tabdlespoonfals of molasses, one-ba)f teaspoonful 
of salt, one egg, one pint of buitermilk, one 
teaspoonful of soaa. Bake on a well-greased hot 
griddle. 





The Fashions. 


e*. Accordion-plaited materials are still in very 
| great favor In the making of skirts, waists and 
Overdresses of gowns designed for both women 
| and children. 
| «There is no doubt that in spite of the 
| Masses of spring flowers that will, as usual, be 
| largely employed, feather tips and plumes will 
| bold their own this season. It was a noticeable 
feature of a recent lovely home wedding that 
there were no (artificial flowers worn, while the 
real ones were plenty. The bride’s flower deco- 
ration was most novel and beautiful. The new 
mode of ‘tying ” the garlands was carried to its 
limit, and with greates? skill. It is liked so much 
by those who will have the very newest modes, 
that it needed a name, and so was christened the 
“ Ob Atelaine.” 

#*e Orystal lockets insructed with small dia- 
monds, gold purses outlined with a tringe of 
pearis, enamelied pins and pendants in the form 





watches: f gun metal are among the novelties 
in Parisiao j weiry shops. 
e*. In pew trimmiogs anything which bas a 


' scalloped edge embroidered in the o'd-fashioned 


manner will be very popular, ao. roffi'ngs of this 
sort with embroidered edges are among the 
spring trimmiogs. Fringes, toc, seem t») be gain- 
ing in favor. 


sories impart an appearance cf daiotiness and | 


cially attractive. All the sbort, natty coats are 
very closely Stted in the back,and on many of 
the imported costumes the white cl th vest ie | 
double-breasted and fastened with hand | 


| between the ficing and the skirt. 
e*. White cloth verts, revers and other acces- | 


cistinetion to the tailor cottumes they decorate. | 
The gowns so finisned this spring will be espe- | of the gown itse!f is foished with a hemor fac | 


iaoee ete noc Atted so close over the 
rack as the cress ekirtr. Around the | 
fot they sre fnished with a dee, hem 


or facing, on which is sewed cne or morerut- 
fis The siinky ” effect still prevails, but as it 
isuartb eom!ne t> every woman, & great many of 
he skirts h.v-abdandcf the fine hair cloth put 
This hair- 
elcta is very pliabie and not at all like the heavy- 
qualities that were formerly used, and certainly 
a06s.give a little more style to the skirt. Therkirt 


ine, the stitching not coming through, unless ma- 
chine stitching is usec,in woich case there can 
be three or four rows, as r qalred. 





gold butt(ns,and the wiite revers #ra edged 
with as racuated design in narrow gold braid. 

e*e Materials for b ouses that will wash, put up 
in proper lengths ina box like robe dresser, ts 
one:f the novelties. White and tinted musiins | 
tacked in groups at raated with lace ins¢riion | 
all ready t> make up are a very protty variety 
e*e Oriental designs and colors appear in some 
of toe new materials in all silk and silk and wool 
e*s Military cycling gowns are one of the fan- 
cies ip Paris. The skirt and coat are of darr- 
blue cloth, trimmed with narrow gold braid. The 
jacket basa pipingand facing«f red,and te 
whole is crowned by a dashing militery cap. 

e“e Lopg lace eleeves are etili worn in 
evening gowns, but the elbow sleeve is more and 
more favored as the season advances. House 
guns acd theatre waists are fitted with this sort 
of sleeve and dressy evening gowns as well. 
Sometimes it is a single loose puff, fuished with 
@ lace frill; again it is three close-fitting puffs 
with parrow bands of velv:t between, or made 
cf beavy lace, fitting the arm closely. 


the regularity cf all things in fashion which re- 
peat themselves. They are used for sash ends 
for manties and gowns, and particularly pretty 
are the netted in'e tions set in above the hem of 
@ cashmere overiress, either one or two rows, 
as you fancy, snd fully two inches wide. itisa 
very simple matter to learn to net, so these 
fasbiovabie trimmings can be easily made by 
amateurs In the fringe business, 

e*sOashmeres and light-weight cloths with a 
dead finish will all be fasbionabfe for spring 
wear, with tweeds, cheviot*, serge and Venetian 
cloths for tailor-made gowns. Tunics of cash 
mere bordered with silk fringe are worn over 
cashmere and velvet skirts «(fa contrasting color 
as they were years ago, only that the new tunic 
is much more gracefal in cut than the old model. 
The under bodice and sleeves are like the skirt, 
while the tunic bodice in pinafore shape is of the 
cashmere, pale gray cashmere with sapphire blue 
velvet being especially good style. 

e*s French modistes scallop the fronts and 
lower edges of their chic little jackets, which 
meetatthe top,and have smali scalloped re- 
vers, like those cf regular tailor gowns. Others 
are filled out at the neck with a guimpe or pina- 
fore. 

e*e Flowers are high in favor, as shown by the 
large importations of leading millinery estabiish- 
ments. They are set in great bunches on one 
side of the toque, and as the spring advances we 
shall see more and more of the flower tcques 
Those made entirely of violets, which in France 
go by the name of nice hate, are again making a 
bid for favor and they are universally becoming, 
Bat the toquet of white tulle will undoubtedly be, 
& populer style, and it will not diffar much io 
shape from the toquet worn now. Lace straws 
will be made with rolling Drims,and with trim- 
ming under the brims against the hair. Gray 
tulle, too, will be in high favor for toquets and as 
a trimming on hats. 

eo”, Skirts of summer dresses will not only be 
trimmed from belt to skirt hem with every sort 
of frill, founce, ruffie or ruche, other decorations 
simula‘ing curving polonaise fronts, tunics and 
overdresses, but there will be double and triple 
skirte, Jong peplam effects, and redingote and 
lavandiére styles without end. Three medium or 
five barrow widths of ribbon will be much used 
te edge the flounces of veiling, grenadine and 
similar light, silky wool fabrics, plain, flowered 
or polka-dotted, and true-lovers’ knots formed of 
narrow lace insertion’, with the fabric cut out 
underneath, will be much used on the fronts and 
sides f pink, cream and otier colored gowns of 
organdie, linen lawa, India silk, batiste, ete- 
Instead (f insertion, the modiste will use yards 
and yards of narrow-gatbered satin ribben out. 
lining a bow-knot design on ekirt and bodice, or 
following a regular braiding defisn trom the 
collar band to the extreme edge of the overdress 
or skirt rvffis, 

«*. All the new skirts are made separate from 
the linings, even in the thinner materiais that 
are used. Among the tailor gowns a few are 
made with the lining sewed into the seams. 
When this is done silk is not used, nearsilk or 
percaline answering the same purpose; but 
the best hanging skirts are those that have a 
well-ftted lining of silk, either taffeta ora so!t 
silk, made not quite so full as the Gress skirt and 








with the fullness well in the back. These 


{ 
e*.Netted frinves have come around again with 


YOUTHS’ DEPARTMENT. 





LItITLE MIssY TWO-TEETH. 
Little Misty Two-Teeth, sitting on the floor, 
Bubbiiog o’er with laugater, like a festive fay, 
Tell us of t e revels on the golden shore, 
Where the fairy babies frolic all the day! 


Who’s the Queen of Faery—is she lily tall 
Wiiba rose fr sceptre, nodding on the stem? 
When you pause to listen do you hear her call. 
As she led tae children when you danced with 
them? 


Where’s the ‘and: f Faery; is it in the moon 
Or bebind tue Pieiades, whitely tremu'ous? 
Di ycu lose your way, dear, and with magic 
shoon 
Btray along the moontrail till you came to us? 


From the pleasant meadows where the little 
dears, 
Whose cberubic faces sorrow never mars, 
Rowp among the Caisies till one almost bears 
Lilt of baby laughter sifted through the stars? 


Ob, that pretty country, where the falling leaves 
As they flutter earthward toro to butter flier. 


Where ’\is doliies’ dresses that the spider weaves, | 


Aud the lovely pansies—they are ladies’ eyes. 


Little M'ssy Two-Tveth, whimsically fair, 
Do you know who lad you to this earthly nest? 
Mother love was yearning like a silent prayer, 
Onrist it was that placed you on a mother’s 
breaet. 
~George Horton, in Chicago Post. 





When Great-Grandma Was @® onrlarder avd our language. The word, from half-tone of 15 


Little Girl. 


The corners of Tommy’s mouth are at haif 
mast, as he stands looking out of the window at 
the rain. Of course,a boy who has a sore throat 
cannot go out to play such a day as this. 

Great-grandma knows jasthow to help him 
throagh bis hard time. 

‘Let me see; was about yourage when it 
happened, for it was more than eighty years ago. 
You're eight, aren’t you, Tommy?” 

* Yee, grandma; I’m eight, goin’ on nine. But 
what happenec? Didit happento you?” And 
Tommy’s small world begins to brighten. 

* It did happen to me, dear, anc—well, well, 
it it bad been a great deal worse, I shouldn’t be 
here to tell you abovt it.” 

“ What do you mea, grandma?” And Tommy 
éraws « cbair as ciose to hers ashe can get it, 
and setties himse f to listen. 

“Well, you Know when I was a little girl I 
Hved in alog cablnin the middle of the woods 
Our nearest neighbors were Mr. Outler’s family; 
but they were halfa mile away, —that is, by the 
path through the woods. Of course it was farther 
around by tne creek, where the ox teams went. 


bas O16 day my mother said, . Lucy, I’m going to | annual growih of the tree. 


let you go over to see Polly Outier, and take home 
the drawing cf tea lI borrowed from her mother.’ 

“That made me very happy, for Pelly was my 
one little playmate outside my brothers and 
sisters, and we did not often meet. Mother 
hung & Dag On my arm, with the teainit. Father 
had been to Marietta a few days before to buy 
tea and sugar andother thingy. It was thirty 
miles there, but we had no ftore nearer. When 
he came home and took the things out of his 
saddle bags there was a liitle story bock for me. 
I had never owned one before It hada shiny 
green cover,and was called ‘The Happy Fam- 


Bat it’s all changed, thay say,no woods at all 
there now, nothing but a town.” 

Tommy /ays bie band gen ly on great-grand- 
me’s, a6 it rests on the arm of her chair; he wants 
to say something Kind, but does nt q alte know 
how. Great-grandma knows wha: ne mesn’. 
though; and it pleases ber, as it always pleases 
old people when we show_love and sympathy for 
them. 

“ As lI was saying,” she goes on, “ Polly left 
mée,and I trudged on alone. Tae great trees 
were svon all avout me, and it seemed fo very 
atill I fe: t almost afraid. I badn’t thought about 
it on my way to Polly’s, because my mind was 
fall of seeing her, but now !t was different.” 

* @randma. wasn’t there bears and Indians anc 
—thingr, then?” 

“ Yes {tiere bad been, Tommy. The country 
for milestrj2und waere we lived had been a fa. 
vorite hunting ground cf the Indians, but taey’d 
been driven away,and they’d signed a treat;, 
too, giving up the lands of the Oblo, as that part 

f the cou: try wae called then. 

“ Sometimes, tiough, after the treaty, they 
would come back in great numbers to have a 
hant end kilicf ‘he game. I suppose they dia 
thatto keep hs white settlers trom getting t | 
A fw years before this tie Indians h.d had a 
zreat bear bunt all through the neighborhood. 


| ties. 
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adway’s . 
Pills 


Always Reliable, Purely Vevetajje p 
tasteless, elegantly coatey, pul =. me Per 
fy, cleanse and strengthen. RA|)}\\ ays pee 
for the cure of ull disorders ot the St 3 
Bowels, Kidneys, Bladder, Ne:you, CP 
Dizziness. Vertie. Costiveness, Piles - %e8, 

SICK-HEADACHE, FEMALE (« MPI.‘ 
BILIOUSNESS, INDIGESTION [py~ rs, 
CONSTIPATION AND ALL Dison A 
THE LIVER. ia 

rue Comfort for the Aged and others 
with Costiveness and Paralysis of the B es 

One to three of Radway’'s Pills, once jn ta... 
four hours, will secure regular evacuati.  . 2? 
the bowels. Persons who, for twenty yo.” 
have not enjoyed a natural stool, and hav. 
compelled to use injections, have bee)», 

a few doses of Radway’s Pills. 

Persons advanced in life suffer from jr 
tion and from paralysis or inability to ' 
from the bowels ; likewise from urinary difene 

We have the evi ence of a large jy), , 
aged persons, from 60 to 80 years of av 
have been cured of this defect (who wer. : 
pelled to resort to injections to empty },." 





I guess it was the last one they ever had there. 
Never in my life had I seep a live bear. I often | 
heard the wolves how! at nigh, but they did pct} 
come around in t:e daytime. Since that buat | 
bot @ bear ba' been seen in the neighborhood by | 
anybody. Voce in a while a poor, miserabie Ind- | 
lan would stop ttour door, and ask for some- | 
thing to eat; but we were not afraid of them. 
“80 I was not thinking «f bears or Indian’, | 
either, as I f:llowed the little path through the | 
woocs. I only felt lonely, and ina burry t», 
reach the clearing where I could see our cabin, 
| and perhaps motber standing in the door. 
| “ Buddenly [hearda souod. I¢ startied me, 
though it was only a eort of a little rustle or 
| Crackilog noise. I stopped quite still and lis- 
|}eped, The sound came nearer,” 
| Temmy bitches his chair so close grandma | 
| cannot rock even & little. | 


| “I kept very stil),and looked and listened. | 
| We never expect3q to meet any person in this | 
patb, because it was jast used by our family and | 
Mr. Cutler’s; bat there was something moving | 
among the trees. Then 1 saw whet I took to be 
a big dogcome out of the woods on one side cf 
the patb, a few yards in front of me, cross the 
path, and go off into the woods on the other side 
toward Mr. Cutler’s. I was frightened. It was 
unusual to see & dog.—a ttrange dog, too; and 
this one was so big. I was glad tosee that he 
kept bis nose down to the ground all the time, 
and so did not see me, 

* When he was well out of sight, I ran home as 
fast as I could, and told mother atoat it. When 
I tola ber how he looked, and especiaily how he 
kept bis nose Cown to the ground all the time, I 
thong! t she looked a little frightened herself. | 

“* Two days after one ¢f otr neighbors, Mr. 
McCune, brought us a piece «f bear meat. Father 
asked him how he came to nave bear meat. He 
said on Thursday—the very day I went to Peily’s 
—he was going through the woods near Mr. Out- 
| ler’s. He bad repaired bis gun, and was just 
| Carrying it home, loaded, when be thought he 
|sawabear. Hecould bardly believe his eyes, | 
| but a bear itactaally was. He shot at I’, and | 


| fortunately killed ir. 


“1 et.xod by, and heard Mr. McOune tell bis | 
| story. I saw father snd mother look at each | 
|other. Then what did I do but throw myself | 
| imto mother’s arms. ‘O mother,’ I cried, ‘it | 
wasn'ta dog I saw; it was a bear. Dogs don’t | 
| look that way at all. I kaoow ‘twas the same | 
| Dear Mr. MoOune killec.’ 














“ I was getting frig’ toned, you see, but mo‘her | ~ 


held me tigbt,ana said I must remember the | 
bear was killed now, avd that he didr’t even see 
me, because bis nose was down to the ground all 

| the time. | 
‘*So I soon fe’t better abcut it, and ort long 

| after we bad a piece of my bear for dinner.” 
| And Tommy, in his pride over having a great- 
grandms who has seen a live bear a’one in the | 
woods, and then eaten of him, instead of his eat- | 





ing her, forgets all about rainy days and sore | | 


tbroate.—Presbyterian Banner. 








NOTES AND QUERIES. 


HAL¥-TONE PLATES.—“‘R. K. J.”: “Ahalf 
tone cut” is a reproduction by photography di- | 
rect from a photograph or a wash drawing, ro 
made that the full strength or tone cf the 
original is nct produced, but only haf the 
strength or tone. It is made by riscing 
| & glass plate in froatof the sensitive plate in the 
| Camera. Ona this glass plate psraliel lines have 
| been cut from 125 to 190 to the inch, and cressed 
| by other lines atrizhtangles. The picture taken | 
is then reproduced on z'‘nc, tobe placed cna 
block and printed. 


| PENNIES —‘ Little Girl”: The cent consists of 
| Dinety-five per cent.:f copper anc five per cent. 
|tinard zinc. There ‘are one billion penriss in 
| Circuletion throughout the country, and the 
| Philadelphia mint is turning them out at the 
rate cffour million a month to keep up the sup- | 
rly. The retatl stores woleh have forty-nine-cert 
bargains and the like sometimes take’ $10,000 12 
| pennies at one time from the bank. Oopper blank | 
sheets are bought:;by the Government large | 
enough to get one hundred cents from. 
Qa reaching the mirt the sheets are 
\cut into strips, from which the ronnd 
|Dianks called planch+ts are punched, and) 


there are ron directly through the stamping 
machines. Then they go to an artomatic weigr- 
ing machine, which throws cut all the imperfect 
|cons. Penvies are counted at the mirt by a 
counting board, which enables the operator to! 
count five haoudred ata time, the board belog an | 
| inclined plane with troughs the exact width of a 
| cent separated by copper partitions in heigbt 
| exactly ‘qualto the thickness of txe coin. The 
| e@rts are poured over this board and fall irt> the 
grooves prepared for them, the surplus ones 
| roliiagc¢f. The boardis then emptied. 
| CuBRY.—‘‘ Housekeeper”: Curry, 8 variously | 
|; componnaed condiment, is one of the several 
| Hindoo relishes, which have enriched, at once, | 


the Tamil, Xari, is applied by the nativesto the | 
indefinite mixture of rice with meat, fish, aggs, | 
frult,moilueke, insecte—anything boiled together 
with opionr, gariic and bruised spicer, chi fiy 
| turmeric, coriander, cardamon, cayenne, cin- | 
|Damon and cloves. In our curry powder, | 
| turmeric is the chief ingredient. The pna‘uralist, | 
| Haeckel, in the interesting journal of bis ex- | 
ploration cf Oeylon, gives lively accounts of the 
| varied curries served by his native cook, rang- 
j|ieg through the zoological kingdom from zor- | 
| phytes to reptiles. 


| THE CIRCULATION OF SAP IN TREES —" R. 
E. H.”: Acontributor to Forest and Stream dis- 
| cusses the subject ofthe circulation of sap in 
|trees in an interesting way. He says: 
|“ Probably nearly nine out of every ten br- 
| Heve that sap ascends in the spring and returns 
|/im the fall. Although I have never been 
|able to find avything to the contrary in 


apy book I have ever seer, I know from 
long and carefal observation that this is 
potso. The sap never descends. It fulfils its | 


| office in causing the growth cf the leaves and | 


adding anotber to the rings which indicate the 
So soon as the leaves | 
| fall, the sap begins to reascend. This can be | 
proved in various way. Avy farmer who has cut 
a pile of hardwood in November bas noticed 
the sap files gathering around the ends of 
the eti.-ks on warm days. They are ai tracted by 
the sap, which can be seen issuirg from the ends | 
of the stickr, which sap had already begun to! 
ascend before the sticks were cut. Any hunter | 
wio has set a line ef log traps for sable has 
noticed the sap flewing from maple sticks in 
|}warm days in November. Partridges begin 
to bud in November, and find something 
| besides dry twigs or they would not bud 





| incapable of assisting in the repair of the 


wels) by the use of Kadway's Pills 
three pills every night in all cases insure 4 
ral evacuation from the bowels and the +a.. 
flow of urine. In cases where there js [rrir, +. 
of the Bladder, the Resolvent should }. 
alternately with the pils. If these ore 
kept regular, life may be extended to 
longer period. By keeping the Liver. <: 
Bowels and Kidneys in a healthy conti: 
blood will continué pure and dissolution ; veg 
This great desideratum is within the rex 
all by the use of Kadway’s Pilis and Reso 


Drastic Aloetic Pills, in persons of » vanced 
age, hastens dissolution: irritates ana rg 
out the bowels and coats of the stoma 


stroys the absorbents, so that these ve 


a ire 


waste if Radway’s Pills and Resolvent 
by the aged, life wil be prolonged to 


measure oftime. Another great end is «; ' 
by nourishing the body witb these ren, : 
the faculties will remain ina healthy eo; 

A week, teeble and decaying body. enfeei ue 


the intellect and clouds the brain. 

Price 25c per box. Svld by Druggists Rad 
way & Co., 65 Elm St.. New York. Be sure t 
get ‘‘Radway’s” and see that the name t 
v hat you buy. 





Household 


MAGAZINES 


—FOR— 


Housekeepers. 
By arrangements with the publishers 
we are able to furnish our readers with 
the various household publications given 
below at the following low rates in 
combination with the PLOUGHMAN. 


With One Year's 
Regular subscription te 


Price. the Ploughman, 

American Kitchen Mag- 
zine $1.00 $2.60 

Boston Cooking School] 
agazine. .00 P 2.40 
Good Housekeeping. 2,00 . 3.60 
Household 1.00 ° ° 2,80 
Table Talk. 1,00 : 2.80 
What to Eat. 1.00 2.20 


Address 
Mass. Ploughman, 
Boston, Mass, 


FLOWERS: 


How to 
Crow Them. 


By EGEN E. REXFORD. 


It is doub’fal if there is any more reliable or 





os 
a 


*IFlowers- | 










heiter-knewo authority on the subject of which 
this book teats than is this author. 


He is not 
Oaly & practical grower of flowers, bur he is a 
regular contributor to all the leading periodicals 
which make a speciality of floricuiture. For 
years he has conducted this department in the 
Ladtes' Home Journal. This book is a thor 
oughly practical treatise, devoted mainly to the 
care and culture cf the commoner kinds of plants 
for window gardening. The author tells what 
kind of plants to choose, how to care for them 
all about soil, wrt-ring, light, temperature, and 
bow to guard against injury by insects of various 
kinds. There are chapters also on flowers and 
sbrubbery for the Ixwn, howto arrange them to 
the best advantage, the laying out cf the lawn, a 
chapter on table decoration, and, in fact, just 


| such information as any person who cares for 


flowers stoald have at band for direction and 
reference. While the subjact is quite thoroughly 
covered, the style used is plain. «imple and free 
from any technicalities, and cannot fail to be most 
interesting and instructive. Oloth binding, fifty 
cents. Sold by all booksellers, or sent prepaid 


| Upon receipt of price. Address 


MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN 


Beeston, Vass. 
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Supreme and Superior Courts 
nor. 





A copy of the Christmas Namber of the 
Boston Evup@RrT, containing portraits ip 
judges of the Supreme and 
Superior Courts cf Massachusetts, wil! be 
sent to any address upon receipt of ten cents 
in stamps or silver. Address 


PUBLISHERS BOSTON BUDGET 


Bos‘on, Mass. 
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SAVE YOUR. 
PLOUGHMANS. 


For 35 CENTS we will send you, posts" -~ 
a strong, handsome and serviceable BINOE 


ly.’ When mother told me I might carry it in| Bat a still more convincing procf is that in some | for your PLOUGHMAN. This binder will 


my bag to show Polly, I don’t thiac any little 
girl was ever 80 happy before. 

“Of course I found Polly at home, for tn those 
days there was not much to take us away from 
our howes. I gave Mrs. Outlier the tea, and then 
Polly and I sat down on the doorstep to look at 
my precious new bock, with ite exe pictura. 

* When it was time for me %> go ,home, Polly 
wenta piece of the way witn me, just to the 
edge cf the woods. There we kissed goodby 
and I went on alone. 

“That was such a pretty plece of woods. You 
can’t understand, Tommy, how homesick old 
people get sometimes to go back and be ohildren 
again for a littie while, to see the old faces and 
ol4 places where they used to play! I’d like to 
take that pretty walk to Polly’s house once more. 





| warm fails I have known maple syrup to be 
| made and sold in quantities of several gallons at 
atime. Pussy willows, where growing in wet | 
| places, often bloom in warm November and | 
| December. One can see that the buds on the! 
| horse chestnuts are swelling in January. The | 
sap which is proved to be present in all these | 
cases is not the sap which went up in the spring | 
descending, but new sap, which is going up. 


——_——_—_.2——__ } 


——Dr. H. L. Hastings declares that women | 
go with their necks bare, and men keep them | 
swathed and bandaged, and ten women have 
sweet voices to oné man. A man’s voice should 
be as pure as & woman’s, Why isit not? He is 
choked and shaved. 





Keep Them Clean, 
Make Them Easy of Referenoe 
Save Your Time. 


Sold at the PLOUGHMAN office for 30 cents 
Address MASS, PLOUGHMAN, 
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The Angera Cat. 


i) 
How to breed, train and keep it. Price, $1.25 
A most complete edition, profusely ins trated 


with:26 halftone plates from life. piers 0 
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POETRY. The Typewriter. | Datural as the half sovereign in the collecting | it,” she said. “ Ard if ever & person turned ber- | the time, with the sudden ceasing of snxiety, I 
ba | | 
] _ a ee ans : . = poet wa nothing strange or unusual in it. self out ofa situation by her own act and deed, thougnt my fortune was made. Like a fool I 
(Origin wi.) | “Mi * th ttendin © money, she did not and that Iam that person. It’s really very comica’!” launched cut into most unwise e penditure, and gPBDBIIO DPPIDIIDIIDI3 FP FIDIP IIIIIId.5-4> Fre 
~ | esos — SGoa't Gites you er0 © © | settied it. As the outcome of her determination, And she wiped ber eyes again. made ebanges, all for the worse. Not only were ¢ se ae te 
cee It was the first time in more than year that: = “a the ageacy or those whom she had | * they unwise, but useless too; for on & nearer 4S ¥ 
; last song’s burden, ®worn © fourd | -| ® c ’ N W 4 
~ te ne onal een mee; had fouud cecasion tor such a complsint, 829 ong morning on us sable Ss amie “a | Itwastwo years before Hester Lowe came Sandee datenae aes prgeang eamedes a » ad rec e Map Ss of ‘ 
$ Go whistle it—In exile, shan oy her wandering thoughts were DOC MOF® | taining twenty palves of crisp bank notes, | O%¢Kt> Dulverton, just to please herself with & | mine could compensate her for having to liveia| 2 & 
. ’ To cheer you on your way; - I i arrested by the ag wg 1a Uncle and the notes were for 2100 “apiece. It | sight of the place she liked 80 well. Why it drew such a place. Tals dis sppolotmsnt—for lean bon- KLONDIK —A A 
ee se your mind of sorrow — es ae e Was & munificent gift, costing her as yet very | D©F 80, she hardly knew; still, 1t would certsinly | 944; it was ost itt d toil 
oa th * oh auenered folk do curse | Joseph is gone at Inst.” | little, as she had alread deciaed against ae be pleasant to find outhow much of a thriving enenpestes aututaty om ve weet it ; 
s ‘ | —{0 , 
Stome ts hese at | Not having the remotest idea who her Uncle | ine money for herself; 2 © | prosperity her money had brought to the man — SS © o 
ch your new caught song, repeated, ; and if oaly she had be energy I had, and the uphill work, which had ‘ 
’ Joseph might be, and rather impatient of his To all who order the People’ 
Diseases! Half bad enough, bait worse! intrusion, dead or alive, inte poe particular stowed it on the clerk with the five bungry chil- who had needed it y anh Through the always draggsd, seemed no longer worth the free maps of Cuba pw pm { —_ Me ed f no ae oe 
ee A. B. Locen. . dren it might have meant compound interest ty | *¥° years she bad follo career in imagt | trouble of doing. I let myself go—snd the busi- aska, newly engraved from the latest 
A INTs, oy =. Dalwood was not inclined to waste | 41) soncerned. nation,endowing him first with that ramored wite’ | pees, too—and ‘uusoteanah amas Gaateen have governmental surveys and official information. Size of each 
DRS EAS ; — eo L. sympathy. anal De and then, im process of time, with an heir to the | seen this evening. { am lower even tuan those map, 14 by 22 inches. The Alaska map accurately locates the 
m sorry,” he murmured, vaguely. u Francis Dalwood, hardly dering to believe his property. It was castie building ona most un- Klondike country and other great gold-fields i . 
sen TO you, about this letter. Will you be good enough to—” | OD yes, read tue businesslike note that acoom- ceale, Without the least fear of ctracteral (en tevins Known better things. Ho one can ° g one ee Oe ee te 
foweln Ya look #0 WArm and cosey and he reiterated bis instroctions before | Paaled this apparentiy heaven-sent denouement | sresnon soe not not thoughte of bin he was | Ceepise me more heartily than I despise myself. — Ps —— which they are reached. A brief history 
sowels wae eac i “ 
tons fray inside those tars, sweetheart— Gusing tho sinned plgnemhete that ciperetes lie nt t= 4 Micaities. It contained nothing Dut invariably happy and successful. _ =< ee ee eT x 
nty years. Your cheeks are, ob, so rosy! sanctum from the ;small office where the typist | 0% oma sasaranee that the other halves would) wow, Duiverton being on ® branch line, she| » 
lave been Made thas by Natare’s art. and her machine waited upon his instructions. ™ Promptly on the announced receipt of the | naa io shange at the junction, which was juet|,. ve “range about that money,” she said OVER 200 MAPS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 
cured by Beyond ber, again, was the outer office, fronting | “rst; that they were » free gifs from #0M® | ton oro waed seturning from fearfully, “Did you never even suspect from 
n ind Wunie that mad of cable the street, and containing the only other clerk,— | fratefal wee that he desired t> make | 00.1 races The majority were somewhat noisy | 700m it came?” THE PEOPLE'S ATLAS contai 
evacuate ee te a roey hs = — ~ ho — hungry ran on tent am bis eed ~ name. 7 oo and rough, 80 Hester stood quietly on one side, “ Never, really; but in my fanciful moments, Pages, each gage ll by 14 inches, “Tt giv etn , dy pony ed Tee 
y diticut. =e vein teen tte ag — 5 “i ; Sais te on pm e + peal an interested and amused looker on. When the <a. things troubled me more than they do now. tory, of All Counties of the United States, of American Cities, by Last U.S. Census. 
wumber of was quickly done, and as no ot pear pn la pt fen be aria | branch train drew up there was something of a | ! have thougnt the gift oe. oa oe HANDSOME MAPS.—The hand- 
vere’ come 4 though 'tis now all covered Dustness Seltowed immediately, Mise Lowe Was! mo was a lens, } = touffie for places, and in the coatusion she | St 86 8 curse ins:ead of @ Diessing, for nothing some Maps of all the States and , 
opty their a sure, in all the town ® able te put both elbows resifully on the table that morning, ¢ Ong time over his correspondence found herself hustled into a first-class carriace, ever prospered with me afer. You will laugh at Territories in the Union are la 2, Mae Hi a vena nt) 
LWo oF - , and stare out int» a sort of back yard or (by and Hester, who knew perfect ¥ | wit out any legal right to be the me perhaps when I tell you that even in the full page, with a number of Nal 
* No tailor ever hovered the contents of out any legal right t re, for she was sit : 
ire @ natu. No one of his letterr, felt nervously drud of scraping together t page maps to represent the most im- Nth ty 
' 1 > - courtesy) garden, which was gravelled, and traveling third. Tne compartment was £0920 gery enough for that rtant states of Pr) 
Teeeulae O’er such a stunning gown. ornamented in the centre by s melancholy little an With noiseless touches she 4) 4: Bolsy men, wto were obviously of the | ™®Pactous bank, and even while hating it, I fe.t All Countries om tne Base: ae. Oy 
be weet sam yoor slave! Befere you | founta'n, which played perpetaally, and always a te —— tae typewriter, and beoxmaking fraternity, and whose comments oa that it was making a man of me,—that it was net are shown. Rivers and 
EAnS are My heart I gladly fing. | Dy tteelf. Inthe basin of thie fountain various | snotter was pull ¥ desperate before the glazed | the qay’s doing were suf sientiy loud and bilari- | terally grinding me, little by little, ints greater) @ {rkcs the barge Cities of the 
0, much why should I not adore you? | €0ldHish took their pleasure sadly, being found | sesroningly a back. She looked up quickly, a5 to make ber wish she had chosen a quioter | 8tfemgth and doggedness,—i can think of no Villages of the Dannd Bene ns 
tition. “tes You're such a costly thing. more often than not comatose and swollen 00/50: the prote ae of her bandiwork, | Gay for her journey. The train was just oa the | Detter w r0,—and when tae money came it was aceurately located. 
“ , ‘tom Masson, in N.¥. Lita, | *@éiF shingly beds, and evidentiy requiring med- | fhgun not — onal mask showed nothing rove when some one got in; but Hester never | !ke removing the strong grip of & Arm hand from | 2 
reach of iealaid, Being a business bouse, nobody cared | : Dasparkle of new hope iD the oven turned away trom her window until the |*TaD8Wway horse. Another year or two perhaps | SPLENDID PICTURES embellish 
Resolvent, SeNRIN cist much about them, so they languished and died | Sasa “ a er Orst disappointment 10 thé saiutation atdressed to this late comer stung |! #¥Cd discipline might bave made me, what I) Inatter’ and’ faitn tony ing 
Advanc ed a CHALLENGE. of obscure piscatorial diseases. Perbaps Hester | pn ope ae = ae wee yap her into attentioa. never shall be now,—a decent credit to my scenes in almost every part of the 
nach, de prop your dainty beads awhile, _ Lowe unknowingly bastened their enas by the | , weight nad tail te | “ Balloo, Dalwood! You cut it rather too fine, | Professlon, and not a disgrace.” world. It contains a vast amount 
essels are ae eee eeenh Gah bestowal of injadicious dainties as she passed tO | 1,7 ¢) ner, his voles moeaned recunaly ae anual, my dear fellow.” ee SRS es we tional, political’ and statistical 
the body’ - ‘ a ’ recisely H th 0 ” ’ and 8 8 
* te wees Ere you meet my laay’s smile— and fro; but in reality the dejected little foun-| potas she wasa littls — that morning, he , Before turning her head she bad time to resent — b masters, comprising a General De- 
o the full And find you are Bot fair. pert yr _— to a yy being ~ looked halt absently out of the window the unpleasant familiarity of address. Surely tn ahem Paget — _— > cry ~ 2 scription of the World. 
is secu os only tning to look at out .of the win- | ‘ | Mr. Dalwood— carried himse 3 sery er face, an 
semedian a Fly sway, you little birds, dow. Today, however, she could think of noth- “ What bas that fountain got hold of this morn. | ;, nese enn ae ee dh mse startled bim completely out of himself. : BACH STATE.—This Atlas gives 
enfee 4 Lest you hear my lady’s words— most unwillingly ceded t» her by Uacie Joseph, Sne followed his Careless eye with the strained repudiation before looking athim. But it never youso. It is as if I had been accusing you, Miles of Railroad, Soil; Climate, 
sts. Rad And learn you cannot sirg. | whose grief at being unable to take it away with | S°ratiuy of her own; for to have been identified came, and as her startled eyes surveyed him she instead of myself, which 08 poor reward for Froductions, lndustries, Educe- I, a 
Be sure to on cunatnnaitinitiales | bim bad embittered bis iast years. | jast them wita taat absurdly f-lvolous litide ball began to understand why; for the man looked | 7°U* Kind and efficient service. I have often—” Swannest Lowe Be a interests, re POV 
ame is on one Papen a hi | Five thousand pounds sounded unctuous Y°Uld only have been one degree Detter than not much above these bis associates, save that She stopped him, unable to bear it. “Give me » Etc., Ete. Hl 
@: you'll eee & deeper bine | spoken, looked fat and well liking on paper, yet °°!" found guilty of the bank notes. | be had once been a gentleman. Without being | 2 minutes, only ten minutes, of silence, and THE UNITED STATES. — This 
— withia my iady’s eyes ‘the fortunate legatee could eontemplate it , ” Jt’#—It’s & ball, isn’t it?” she inquired, look- | actaally tipsy, his face was figshed with drink- | ‘62, I have something to tell you.” Atlas gives the Popular and Eleo- 
: f “with ou. being unduly dazzied. True, it litte | %& Palofally shortsighted. “ Dear me! how very | ing, and the flush looked deep, as if it had peen| With an attempt to bide ber utter wretched. toral Votes for President in the 
Thiogs below and things above, of, tor good and all, the fear of the penni- | °¢!” (there some time. His clear eyes had become | 2*# from him she lowered the lamp, which was yg ty hb LL 
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| teas ola age which had often oppressed her; grea’ ’ ckering and uncertain, and his clothes, though ws and Civil Service Rules, Statistics of Immigration, Public Debt for ts 
Challenge not my lady leve, but in other ways, as she knew, there he bad forgotten her and the dictation, and good, were slovenly and ill cared for. His man- | /0OKed at her in silence. t 100 Years, Gold and Silver Statistics, Postal Information, and Other Fafor- 
Or perish in despair. might be disadvantages connected with it, “™ looking at the little ball without seeing it, ner was the manner of aman going fast down | " Miss Lowe, you are worrying yourself about mation that should be in every Home, Store, Office and School-room. 
—J. A. Flynn, in 8t. Pani’s. | wita the most unbusinesslike smile, Hé was | bill; bis laugh had recklessness nothing; 60 let us have done with it.” 
Money was a direct incentive to idleness, and | Bi; ugh and no shadow 
apna mnie | the remembrance of desultory years spent with-|%°!2€ Dothing but just remembering the two of merriment init. The bitter shame of seeing; TorDin’ slowly, she faced him. “ That OUR BARGAIN PREMIUM OFFER 
out aim or purpose was bitter to her still. Money | 2°U#80d and all it could do for him. Witha himso made her turn away bifore he could | ™0ney,” she said miserably,“ was mine. I sent 
: A VALENTINE. might mean a return to the old sloth and seif- | smile on her face that reflected his, she punctu- recognize her, and, sitting in dismayed mystery it to you. 
pe Awoeet Ssiot, what offering eam I Dring indulgence, neither of which had a grain of reai | **#¢ Diandly with afull stop, and sat waiting his with averted head, she tried to think what had | At frst be thought her bysterloal, and speak- The Ma husetts P 
iblishers, Which shall contain the merit sought ‘happiness in them. To lose now the self-respect | Pleasure. When he suddenly returned to busi- brought him to this. “His wife must be » bad | '2& without sense. ssacnusetts loughman, One year, 
ers with Ot being new? =And yet the theme : sing | which the earning cf her own bread had caused —— was, as —~ omen grave. | woman. Nothing but that could bave changed| " ba ny — Impossipie! And only 
“yo Mast be with love and sweetness franght. | oo anew end thstee wentd cin ent “ Where are you, please him so.” Soshe thought wile listening to the | °8*™ . oe , i 
; — And love is old aye, old as time! aaintinie compensation. ph hgh Seana “*T must remind you that in the matter— | desultory bursts of talk. “Can you not remember my mentioning the The Woman’s Home Companion, one year, 
rates tn And sweetness? Why, all love is sweet— ‘im that little giase den—wnich had been once a |.” 8Be #aid, “and then there is afall stop!” | “ Your luck’s been bad today, Dalwood, hasn’t | 1°S*h of an uncle? He left me money, which 
LN, Therefore is sweetness old. Alas! my rhyme conservatary—tor so much of each day was both, 4® frowned impatiently at his stupidity and it?” inqaired one of them, who was evidently bee I bad no “ye ——_ knowing so well The People’s Atlas, with new maps of Cuba 
One Year's Bears 0) Sow sentiment thee to greet. duil and fatiguing, bat It made the after-nours ot | 2©**- | Uproarious with good fortune. Png Bo r: Se © Se Gao ans 
ription te Bal, after all why seek for passion new, rest and reereation co unspeapkably delicious, A fall stop in the miadie ofa sentence? Miss| ‘“ My luck always is bad, not having the expe. | &*eSUly or want of i, I sent yeu the and Alaska, 
Ploughman, When all past time no dearer joy can claim that tea, after office duties were over, in the | L0We What are you thinking about?” rience of you fellows. Fortunate gambling re. | °U™ YOU speak of, hoping it would bring you 
So send I all my love, fond, tender, true, cosiness of her owo room, was & dissipation in|. Between them they put the matter right, and quires, I find, @ liberal education and broad | Ding bat prosperity and good fortune. O! 
82.60 Aod pray thee, sweethesr!, send thoumethe j:seif, The delight of leaving school can only be ‘202 *2¢ Shutter was drawn to agaip. Oaly in | views of neighborly duty.” Somnee, 5 mover sanns gen te Gnew tite, but now All for $2 5O 
2.48 same. —Laora Bertsaux Bell.@  porchased by having been 1a it; of that rh» fait “BSt We action alone did heappear to recognize That he despised them no less than bimeelf | I dare not keep silence.” - . 
.a oo hesured and stayed thinking it ail out until jong | ‘@**D@ Was dealing with & woman and nots was evident; but they chore to ignore his con | Incredible as it seemed, be was somehow 
2.80 ey elev dang | machine, for he always shut ber out gently, using | tempt, perhaps on account of their liberal edu- | Feed to Delleve it, and his eyes slowly sank be- : : . 
280 A COLONIAL VALENTINE ae : ati — no hast and making little sound. A rough, cation. | fore hers. This offer is unrivalled.... 
3.58 (Tos Belle tn 1770.) » rea _— be “y _ Ae retire OD | curt flinging to of that shatter would have jarred“ You’l! finish the evening with us, at any rate;|_ - /! this be so—and I cannot doubt your word— 
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n, By Polly in ber prim graye gowne house on #8 Sunday morning. That I shell prod-| craw him rather frequently to town. Tnen, to jolly = Sennenaees aa ane yes | that makes me even lower than I thought.” MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, 178 DEVONSHIRE STREET, BOSTON, MASS 
ne Maat That fits ber forme soe neatlie. | ably gotochurch will make noreal difference tye general surprise, he took a hovss—qaite ® though bis time was an idle and useless com-|. T“¢ fatsl indifference was at last pierced 
I would I were ye golcen pinue between us, save in the eyes of respectability.” | fashionable house—which; bad been recently modity. In her distress at this fatal selt-surren- | “°*°Ush. but to see him so humbled was only one 
That clasps ber frocke securelie, So she Gecided toalter little or nothing of the | puiit, on the outskirts of the quiet little town, der she faced him again, quite unconscious of | degree less painfal. She went closer and laid a | ~~ -—— 
Boe I might kisse aoe dimpled chinne circumstances of ber lif3, exceptina few small and the rumor sprang up that of course he was the shcck and despair in ber look. This time, in| g ote hand upon him. | 
| When downe she lookes demurelie, matters, which showed that in spite ofa certain going to get married. The clerk and Hester | spite f the rather aim light, be recognized her: * Butina little while you will stand uprig!t. | ESSENTIALLY A HOME PAPER. 
| a} fis at her wrists largeness «f mind she has distinctly feminine no- | Lowe were busily piled with questions, but the and even the flush of wine faded and grew less,for | | 8M 80 sure that you will, because I claim your 
Ye ate “- 3a ae tlona upoD many things. one Knew nothiog defi itsly, aud the other, full her face in its distress was as some clear mirror, | promise of returning the money. Oh, not for my- THE * HOUSEHOLD * COMPANION 
I ere! mnt ne _ ro “ Oa the strength of this I'll order some good of vague disquietude, never encouraged gossip showing him what he had become. The paif- | %¢!{! Neverthink thatfor oae moment. But it , 
oo an - eens oaemneian, boots. Io fature eact buot on every foot shali concerning beremployer. Just six weeks after | made aitempt to raise his hat was deliberstely | ust be earned to Duy back the old honor and | DEPARTMENTS FOR EVERY MEMBER OF THE FAMILY. 
rhem,. , ose folds of pac’ a> oane cost st least ten shillings; and I’ll get apair of that unaccountable wincfali which had so arrasted, and she saw that a gentlemanly instinct | Probity, tae old self respect. Let us begin at BRIGHT ORIGINAL CLEAN 
And when I see hers ~4 - Be ogee realseaiskin gloves for next winter, and lll smoothed the pata before him, he gave her no- made bim refuse to identify her ever so remotely | °2¢*,—/0u in your old room, end I ia the glass | d ‘ apskomes 
Thro’ dimy ne . ee have a fowl every Sunday for dinner.” tice to leave. Toe dismissal was nut unkiodly with the company he wasin. For the rest of the | 40 where I was always so happy.” | Terms; $1.00 per annum in advance, 
ree. _ nay hearts ene odeasinns oy ae te on on & passive — oe bat simply as & matter of necessary short journey he remained absolutely silent, nor| Her touch and voice were both wistfully elo- | {Specimen Coples ‘ree to any address, 
is ° . . dant of these demoralizing extravagances, she Dusiness. even glanced at her again. At Dalverton Stat.on,, quent; even & harder Dature than his might have | "x"h Brow hola Coz pnrniom, 
et of whied And when upon ye windy sqaare covered itcp and fared forth gayly into the “I am making changes here,” be told her they all got out, some of the gentlemen being | been moved by trem to great regret. i” —~ om Dias-=: iia 
sox Gan By bappte chance I meet her— whirling Cissipations of Dulverton Bigh street. ‘which will oblige me to keep two regular unsteady on tneir legs, and it was more particu-| “The time is gone by fora new beginning, ae Pt 
bus he is & We “tree * and “thou ” each other there— — ate nage poy non ee ar ae — will reside in this house when I have ay these who —r an immediate visit to| Hester,and my work has passed into other ESR ee Mee Re 
: periodicals (Sure lauguage ne’er was sweeter!) , the station hotel for refreshment after the | hands. My clients have nearly all jeft me.” 
salt For I behold her eyelide talle and shining with sesrict paint. Twopence se- Like a snow shower his words seemed to {fatigues of the j ,urney. Now, Hester was not a| ,, B tt back 
su ure. “ senenth tp glances eteadio cured her this treasure, which she presented cover all her tsoughts with a curious biankness, particularly brave or strong-minded woman, bat | eS ee eee Sa ae “a | my +s 7 3 
gag Bec it help but hope witnal surrep'idously the next morning to the dejected so that only here and there could peep forth ®| when she saw the most uvsteady gentleman of | *72°*'lY we are trying to regain their covf- | BAG ST E R mA. 4 E FR S B | B L ES. 
= ~ 7 ra cman we Toe ~ Saneee™ alreadie little fountain. To all appearances the gi:t was tiny blade of humor. alifamilarly seiz» Francis Dalwood’s arm for | Genes, when they cto nothing bes industry and le eer . , 
~ oe aeahe . , accepta dle, and the sight of that gaudy /ittle Dali “Am I no, then, a regular clerk?” greater security and to make sure of bis com- | tem A pe 4 bate — Pp» —y. = | ‘A marvel of per'e:tii n.’—BisHoP VINCENT. * ust what a Teacher, wants "—C. H. SPURGEO® 
e telle what How often bave I longed to locke bounding and whirling under the austere nose of + You are, certainiy, but not precisely in the Panionabip, she acted as few women would have back when pod find how "utterly a are - “oo | “A perfect help to Bible study,”—S. S. Timts. The Bible used ai d endorsed by MR. Moopy. 
Withio ye silken shaker law itself was a distinct mental refreshment to way lmean. I shail be mcs: happy togive you found courage t) act. Qalte regardiess of 
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That bands above ye #inging-booke 
Ot this most lovelle Q iaker; 

But ah, her pletie reproves 
My all-too-ardent passior -— 

I fear sometimes ye Sp'rit moves 
In very worldlis fasbion. 


For in thi: eltie where ye Penn 
Above ye sword hath bonor, 

Ye rascais of Kinge George’s menne 
Had best net gszs upon her; 

For tho’ I am a manne of peace, 
And tho’ my hearte is tender, 

I'd challenge all ye Colonies 
If need were to de fande her. 


See, Polly,jif I'm moved t~-daye 
By Sainte instead of Spirit, 
To tell my tale t> thee, I praye 
That thou will deign to heare It; 
Tis onlie that Sainte Valentine 
For thee and me discovers - 
That we should walk as thine‘and mine—, 
N.t Friends alone, but lovers. 
—Jennie Betts Hartewick, in the February 
Ladies’ Home Journal. 
———aEOeEeEeEeEeEeee 
Oar night ssirts last mach longer than 
Oar other sbirte, no doubt, 
Because the customary plan 
Is ne’er to wear them out. 
Dewey, you've our admiration, 
You're a thorough sailor, bat 
What we like the bestad°.u you 
Is, you’ve keptiyour bazco shut. 
—Detrolt Free Press. 





Olid Grip bas In among as crept, 
We're achers now, and «bakers, 
Aud no one welcomes him except 
The busy undertakers —L. A. W: 
— =O OOOO" 
| beld fair bande—whist was the game 
I didn’t play, *tis certain; 
Bat I held fair hands, ail the same 
With May behind the curtain. 
'—L. A. W. 
oo, 
| love you, Mary, dear,”’ said Jobn, 
* My little load of peaches, 
And I am thine as thou art mine ”— 
Said Mary; “ Then we're eaches.” 
— Detroit Free Prese. 


* You sent me gloves too tight for ease,” 
She pouted, He was‘ foxy.” 

Aud answered, “ Yer, I wished to rqucez) 
Your da\niy hand by proxy.” 





When a salaried cfMfce seeks be mar 
There’s no long-eoatipued seareh ; 

For the woods are full f eager men, 
Wailtivg to reert on tbat pereh 


LS 





Summer's gone, but let’s mot worry; 
O'er that theme let poets potrer. 
Other years will bring us others— 
Just as hot and maybe hovter. 
—Oaleago Dally Beeord. 





Wahate’er b etide, O murmur net— 
Wasts no ceed breath aeon your let: 
Le! walle you grumble, dieth time. 
Whiem, well put in, might cara a dime. 
—Detroit Free Press. 





-- The shortest of the months is here, 
To me it meaneth naught; 
For all through January drear 
I have been just as short. 
A. E. Looxs. 
AQ astrenomieal event 
Is seheduled very soon: 
The world will shertly be eclipsed 
Behind a honeymoon. —Puek. 








‘No poet lives with sou! so dead, 
Who never to himself bas sai¢: 
“IT pal? seenrding to my wort: 
‘very sovn .ould Duy the earth.” 
—Ohnicage News. 





her. 

Yes. Francis Dalwood was a lawyer,as bis 
father had been before bim; but if his elder 
brother had lived to take the practice he would 
have willingly chosen some other path in |ife, 
perhaps wita less plodding labor init. Vsaguest 
rumor hinted that in his student days he bad 
been unsettled of purrtoie, and reative under the 
constraints of his work; butif itever had been 
80, OF was 80 Dow, there was Do indication. The 
professional mask was perfect, and he seemed as 
plodding and punctua! as his fatber before him. 
O! the woman who took down bis instructions 
in shorthand before typewriting them he knew 
absolutaly notiing. To him she was merely a 
pert of the typewriting machinery, and the 
glazed pigeonhole might have been a great gulf 





dividing taem, insteai of whatit war. If asked | 


eoncerning her, be would have admitted her diil- | 
gence and accuracy, and perhaps added that she | 


was a well-condocted young woman. Bot this 
last would have been quite an afterthought, and 


| of that part of her which had pitied and con-| 


soled even the lonely little fountain he badn’t the 
remotest conception. She came, she did her 
work she went, and that was all. Now, it is pro- 

| verblal that even kingly dignity is not exempt 

| from the respectful observation of a cat; and as 
she had a heart singularly at leisure from itself, 
and only the fountain and ber employer to stady 
in the intervals of business, it was only Datural 
that the buman interest should easily win. 

It would have veen an alter surprise to Frar- 
cis Dalwood to learn how well this apparent 
automaton understood him, and sympathized 
with the troubles and perplexities of bis profes- 
sional life. Itdid not take her long to learn 
from his very footetsp in the adjacent room 
whether things were going ili or well wit) him; 
and when he paced monotonously ap and down 
permaps torough half a moruing, she knew 

| perfectly well that tae cffisial receiver bad made 
another heavy call upon the unfortanate 
sharenolder ofa broken bank. This disastrous 
bit of propert; had beea lef; nim by his father, 
in all possible good faith, but it was none the 
less @ milistone round bis neck which had to be 
| dragged with every step he took. To be rebei- 
| Hous under this heavy yoke was only pvatura!, 
and yet such t .Ings before now bave been known 
to be the resistance that moulds a man’s cbhar- 
| actor into strength. 
lf Hettsr bad been a woman of vainer and 
sma ler mind, bis total ignorings of her might 
|easiiy have checked the sympathy that was 
growing warmer every week, and beginning t 
| take practical shape in her thoughts; bat being 
| by matore both kindly and gemtrous, she ac- 
| cepted the position with a quaint resignation 





all possible heip in the way of references.” 

I doubt if she even thauked him. Somehow 
she bad thought confidently of sitting and work- 
ing in that glass case, with every day and hour 
brightened by seeing her money turned to gocd 
and useful account, by hearing no more restless 
pacings to and fro,by seeing his face glow brighter 
with every prosperous year. These were stupid, 
idle fancies for any business woman to have, and 
their result proved them f>liy. 

He cartainly missed her, the morning after her | 
final departure, when, in pursuance cf old) 
custom, he tarew open toe pigeonnole and found 
nothing but orderly Dlankness; still it was only | 
as aman might miss the darns in bis socks by 


finding holes there instead. In gazipg at tae lals | 


| typewriter it struck him that Miss Lowe had 
| foolishly gone without those generously worded 
testimonials which he was so willing to give; 
and, knowing quite by chance that she was still 
| in Dulvertin, he determined to cailand put this 
littie matter right, becsuse she had certainly 
| done her duty in that state of life to which pov- 
erty bad called her. 


Hester Lowe had two rooms Jn a staid ilitie 
house standing just where town merged itself 
into country, and as he was ushered in by the 
landlady, and his former clerk rose to receive 
bim, he thought at first it was some stranger. 
She had been out paying the last of ber small 
debts—among others the sabbatica! fowl, # hich 
had been tough and flavorless for at least three 
Sundays—and, coming in Camp aad dispirited, 
had changed the official serge for some scfi, 
womanly garment, which here and there rippled 
into frills aod fiuffisess. The face, too, was 
different, being both pale and wi-tful; for she 
was standing, vot undismayed, at this crossroad 
of her life, q iite uncertain which way togo. Not 
for a moment could he reconcile this woman with 
the one he had come to see. She was #0 differ 
ect, and her surroundings aided and abetted the 
illusion, .having absolutely nothing in common 
with the little glass den. 

“ I called to remind you aboat the testimonial. 
You ought to have it before leaving Dualvericn.” 

“Ob, arefsrence? Thanks. But I doubt 1 it 
is needed.” 

He sat down, and drew pen and ink, which 
were close at hand, toward him. 

* You will find itis much needed. May I ask 
if you have anything in view?” He was writing 
as he spoke. 

|  No—nothing in view.” 

He frowned a little and went scratching on. 

“ Miss H. Lowe—what does H. stand for? It is 
better with tae fall ngme,” 

o Hester.” 





appearances, she went deliberately up to Mr. 
Dalwood, who was the very centre of this un 
pleasing group, and addressed bim without 
hesitation. 

* Mr. Dalwood, I believe we are going the 
same way. May I walk with you, asit is grow- 
ing so dark?” 

He looked at the pale face,fo earnest and set, 
and laughed a litt'e—gentiy—at the notion of his 

| way apd hers being the same; bct when the 
man at his side iaughed to, after quite 
another fasbior, Dalwood stook him off as he 
might have shaken off something vile. “I am 
entirely at your service, Miss Lowe.” And 
without snother word or /ook Sat those others, 
he moved away by her side. They walked si- 
lently together, for Hester was qaiite untq2al 
| to conversationa) piatitades jastthen, while he 
| was wondering wat strange whim had bro ight 
her back there in time to see the completion of 
his ruin—she who had once said that to be faita- 
f.l meant everything. 
that wistfully spoken answer since he had be- 
| come unfaithful te himself. As they passed the 
| house he had taken two years ago, she saw Dilis 
| flaunting in the windows announcing a sale, and 
also that it was to let,and turned mately upon 
| himfas though afraid to ask what It meant. 
| © Things bave aliered, Miss Lowe, since you 
| were here,--and not, as you perceive, for the 
better. You are going to the same icdgings?” 

He t.ok ber assent for granted, and as they 
| went up the quiet, orderly street, with shops 

already shuttered, she thougut it looked as 

though & funeral had jost passed through. 

At the door of the qulet lit:ie house she paused 
to thank and bid him goodby, but, as though he 

|felt & certain strength aud comfort iu that 
troambilpg band of bers, he asked permission to 
come inside. “You will fini every one open- 
mouthed and el¢quent concerning my misdeeds, 
but I bave a fancy to tell you the tale myself. 
May I?” The landiady’s effusive wolcome was 
cut short by the sight of Mr. Dalwvod, and the 
two were soon leftalone together in tie room 
that she bad made so pretty and homelike in tae 
old days. Tu.ere was noth'ng particularly pretiy 
about it now, but as she silently made the tea 
and gave bim some, he thought again, and with 
mors knowledge, that a man burt and in pain 
| would like such a face as bers about him. It did 
| not even strike him as odd taat he should confide 
| unreservedly in her, so strongly did her pity and 
grief break down the barriers between them. 

“It isashort story—and, I fear,a hopelessly 
common one, yet a little dificult to tell. IfI 
weary you by too many words, you must remear- 
ber how oftec 1 have wearied myself by thinking 
| —and regr .tting— at to no good purpose. I may 





| that saw the humorous side of it. Besides, how, 40 ne didn’t even Know as much as that about as well state frankly that from the very first I 
| pleasant it was to have the power of giving 804 her; and the scraping pen set ber teeth on edge. hated this place and the work I had to do, but 


| still remain anonymous, both in and out of 
| Dulvertoa! She bad proved this again and again 
|since Ber accession to fortune, yet no one 


“ Trere,” be said, handing it to her; “ will that 
| do? If not, I will add anything you please.” 


She read the few formal words bearing wit. | 


|had sense enough then to hide this from my 
clients and others, who knew me only as a ploa- 
ding, Careful man of business. But in deceiving 


| dreamed of taxing her with the qalet help t0a@t | ness to her worth and diligence, while he glanced | them I couid never deceive myself, and such a 
seemed to come wren most needed. Even the rognd the room, marveling what & woman could sameness of days, without excitement or change, 
| collecting churchwardens had not been able tO! ao with 260 a year. 


trace that half sovereign which appeared ‘very | 


| Sanday In the bag to its rightful source, 


| So It Dappened that, rightly or wrongly, month | 


“It will do excellently,” she said. “ Thank 


| you.” 


** T doubt if it is quite enough, now I come to 


| was almost intolerable, Still, L did work, be 
| cause I wanted to carn enough money to marry 
the sister of a great chum of mine in the student 

days; be was moch richer thax J, but our matual 


| after month, she identified herself more and more think of it. Give it back. I will add a little | loveof pleasure and amusement made us boon 


| with the perplexities of her employer. Such 


| a foolish preoccupation showed a want cf worldly | 


| wisdom, and the mere fact that every tone of his 
|wolce betrayed accurately t> her the fluctua- 
tions of desponding courage and energy, indi- 
cated that her quick perceptions might have 
been better employed attending to her own in- 
terest) instead of bis. 

The time came when, instead of pacing rest 
lessly up and down, he would sit despondingly 
with bowed head. She could just see the biuzred 
outiines through tne frosted giass of the pigeun- 
hole, and then, in her anxiety for him, the tap- 
ping of the typewriter would cease. 

* It’s pulling him under; of that [ am certain; 
and this business will go bankrupt uniess—’ 

She thought about it unt! she could think cf 
nothing else—until ste could pot rest while the 
thing remained undone. So entirely bad she 

placed the we/ght of nis harassmente on her own 
| shoulders that, to alleviate them seemed as 





| more.” 

But her grasp tightened on the sheet of paper. 

*You have said qiite enough. I like that 
word ‘faithful.’ It really expresses everything.” 

He glanced up into the sc fi, serious face above 
him, and fally realizsd that this was the first 
time he had really seen her, and the thought 
struck him that a mar hurtand in painswould 
and comfort in such a face bonding over and 
soothing him. 

At parting they shook hands. 

“ Do you know,” he said, “ I fel now that I 
haven’t been half nice enough to you. It must 
have been terribly dull work for you.” 

* Notatall. You never bullied me—I should 
bave hated that—and you paid me punctually. 
What more was necessary ?” 

Se didn’ mean to be bitter, yet he went away 
distinctly remorsefol. After he was gone she 
laughed q iletly and tnen wiped her eyes. 

“ Ive really very comical when one looks at 





| companions. This hope, which was not without 
| encouragement, kept me drudging on; bat, as 
| perhaps you know, I lost money instead of gain- 
ing it by the failure of that bank. Only with the 
utmost difisalty could I keep my head above 
water, and I had given up ali hope of ever 
attaining my desire when a most extracrdinary 
thing bappened— at I am tiring you, surely; you 
look 80 white?” 

“O.1! why do you stop? I want to hear al!— 
al” 

And he obeyed without understanding her 
wakening fear of herown handiwork, “The 
occurrence I speak of was nothing less than the 
anonymous gitt of two thousand pounds, and to 
this day I am utterly in the dark as to the donor. 
I wrote accepting it gladly 26 & loan free of tn- 
terest, but telling the agents that in the future I 
would bold myself in readines® to pay 1: back if 
called upor. A vain promise thi —as empty as 
my life is now; but no one has claimed it, and at 


. 





He had often thought of 














| trusted.” 
* It would take a lifetime to build up the busi- | 
ness a; ain on its ruined foundation.” | 
| “Alifetime! That is not much to redeem a 
hing of priceless worth. I'll give mine will-| 
ingly, to its last breath. Won’t you give yours?” 
She was kneeling there by his bowed figure, | 
| and this simple, solemn Cedization of herself to 
| raising a su. ken wreck took from him the power 
| of saying one word. She misunderstooi his 
| silence, and despair suddenly overturned ali 
| self control, and she burst into a passion of scb- 
| bing. “ I eay itis acraei thing to lay the bar- 
den ofa ruined lifa upon mine—a cruel thing, 
and it will break my heart.” 
| Allthe maniinoss of his nature, which had 
| been so sadly crushed and broken, sprang into 
| new life at the agonized appeal. “I will begin 
again, Hester—I swear it—and do bet:er, so help 
me God!” 
| Itt. 


So it was in this wise that Hester Lowe came 
back to the old work in the old place. On the 
first morning she thought the little fountain 
playing by iteelf sparkled with a gleam cf wel- 
come; but she gave it no plaything for many long 
months, for the time was a time of probation. 
With her return to the glass den came also the 
old official formality,—in its outward form at 
least,—and in cfise hours her manner was 
precisely the same as it had always been, busi- 
nesslike and respecifal. But unoderneato, in 
| both employer and employed, lay a deep confi- 
| dence and sympathy that made all the diffor- | 
jencein the world,and the giazad pigeonhole | 
| was never closed betweep them unless a cli-nt | 
came in, It was wonderful how the struggle t» | 
regain a lost foot.ng, which seemed often a) 
weary, bopeless task, was lightened to him | 
by the mere sight of her, quietly and busily | 
occupie?, for, with womanly gulle, she would | 
make work when tere was little or none, just to | 
keep him in heart. But strive as they migot, he | 
to work and she to comfort and sustain, it took 
years, many and long, before the tide of conf-| 
dence turned back in its strength. The path | 
uphill was slippery and steep; yet, once planted, | 
his foot never faltered, and any advance was 
steadily held and maintained. He lost his yout, 
and his face grew lined and worn before its 
time, but gradually strength moulded itself out 
of weakness,and sf er patient toilani ma.y 
disappointments cams success at last. Once 
more he was held in honor and esteem by his 
friends and neigbbors,and knew himself their 
trusted adviser,—xaew himself, moreover, to be 
worthy of this trust, yetio allbomility. At last 
the day came when he could go to Hester and 
absolve himself of a portion of bis debt. 

“There isa thousaad pounds in the bank, 
Hester, tha! is yours. The business is fally 
worth another thousand, and that is yours, too. 
Tell me it at last I stand upright before you.” 

“ Always,” she answered, clearly, although her 
eyes were bright with thankful tears. “ Always 
from the very fret. And now I can leave Du'ver- 
ton in peace and content, knowing all is well wita 
you.” 

They were walking toward the golden sunset 
ting, and he answered her smilingly, although, 
like hers, his eyes were wet. “And where will 
you go, Hester? I must know ih.t in order to 
feteh you back sgain, uniess I can detain you 
before you start.” 

“ It might not be well,” she answered, striving 
as always tothink only of his welfare. “ You 
ought to— ” 

“ Hester! I will be content with your true 
answer to ove question. Do not you think if 
ever two people belonged to each other in th s 
world itis youand I? By how many links are 
we not joined? I cannot even name them ai), 
though I have them by heart. I love you deariy, 
and owe you every good of life. Ishoul be 
utterly lost without you now.” 

* Not more than I without you,” she answered 
honestly, as he drew her closer,“‘and if I had 
gone away asl spoke so gliblyabout doing I 
should have been miserable—miserabie.” 

The next cay the i t:le fountala was p’ayin 
with ti © gayert, brigi tset Dall that love coa 
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GREAT PREMIUM OFFERI 


Bagster Art Bible 


PROFUSELY EMBELLISHED WITH 


Full Page Half-Tone Illustrations from Photo 
graphs of Paintings of the 


WORLD’S GREATEST MASTERS. 


INCLUDED IN OUR LIST ARE 








Dork, Rapuaet, Rusens, Muritto, Horte 
MANN, PLockHorst, MUNKACSY, 
Micnaet ANGELO, SCHOPIN, 
and tany others, 


Price within reach of all. 


ABOUT HALF PRICE OF 
FORMER ART BIBLES 


Pine Divinity Circuit Binding, Extrae 
Large Self Pronouncing Type, Pine 
Paper, References, Concordance, 
Size of Page, 5 1-2 x 8 3-8 Inches. 





Advantages of the ART BIBLE, 


"TEACHERS OF CHILDREN’S CLASSES 

in Sunday School can instantly gain 
the attention of their scholars by showing 
these beautiful pictures and then relating the 
story illustrated. 


CHILDREN AT HOME, attracted by these 

illustrations, will love better the ** Sweet 
Story of Old,” and learn more of Him, who 
said : ** Suffer the little children to come unto 
me.” 


A REAL WORK OP ART specks to the 
heart and understanding of all, Thus, 
the leading events of the Old and New Testa- 
ment are made more real and life-like, and 
young and old alike learp to love ¢he Book of 
the world, 





MADONNA AND CHILD JESUS. Grosse. 
(This shows one of the illustrations from the Bagster Art 


Bible, but reduced to about one quarter size. The pape? 
and printing in this Bible is superior to most newspapeg? 
and magazine work.) 


Specimen of ‘Type in Art Bibles and Style F Bagster Teacher's Bibles 
PHILIPPIANS, 4. Liberality of the Phil 


I-xhortation to all goodness. 





prehend that for which also’ I am/| 
cpprehended of Christ J@’sus. |b Zee. & 2 

13 Brethren, I count not myself to! ***** | tion, with thanksgiving, let, 
heve apprehended: but this one| 21co.2% | quests be made known unto 
thing I do, forgetting those things} “*** | 7 And the peace” of God 
which are behind, and reaching forth} s¢as1. | passeth all understanding, ab 


OUR GREAT OFFER! 


Style G, Sogeter Art Bible.—Fine Morocco, Divinity Circuit Bind- 
ing, li ed, long type, self- ing. blishers’ 4 
ing nen ons primer type, self-pronouncing. Publishers $6 00 ) FOR ONLY $4.60 
Subscription One Year to this publication, 
= H, Ba r Art Bible.—Fine Morocco Binding, Divinity Circuit, leather-lined to edge, 
(Publishers’ list, $8.00), can be had for 75 cents additional. = 
Style F, Bagster Teacher's Bible.— Long primer type, self-pronouncing, Divinit 
ircuit, (same type as Art Bible), and subscription One Year tothis publication } ONLY $3.50 
Style B, Bagster Teacher’s Bible.—Full, regular size, clear, minion type, Divinit 
ircuit, and subscription One Year to this publication, r - - - ’ } ONLY $3.00 
("Patent Thumb Index with any Art or Teacher's Bible, 50 cents additional. We pay postage. 


6 Be careful" for nothing’ 
every thing by prayer and 





The above prices include one year’s subscription to th 
MASS. PLOUGHMAN and a copy of a Bagster 
Bible, of any of the three styles given. The offer 
is open both to old and new subscribers. 
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History of Pocehuntas (2 17 1-2). 


My attertion was called a few w+kasgo 
to your very worthy and mild crittotem | 
(published in the BREEDER of Os’. 25 1898) 
upon Mr. B. G. Barrows, of Woodbury, N. | 
J., history of the noted old Pvoahontas, | 
which hes stimalated you also to re pabl'sb | 
my history of her, written for Mr. Wellace | 
and published in his Monthly of Februar«, | 
1878, which has stood the test for over 20) 
years with buat little criticism. After all | 
these years here looms up a veritable K'p 
Van Winkle with a newly discovered hi-- 
tory, which he imposes upon readers ap‘) 
breeders without dates or facts, a bundle of | 
hearsays with only a very faint eemblanc: | 
to the troth. 

Mr. Burrows certainly never read th: | 
true history of P cahontas, or he woul 
mever have imposed upon tbe pablic sto 
an unfortified instrament. Mr Reer--- 
histery reminds me of a craft launched in 
deep waters,—minus a)] the machinery and 
rigging necessary to propel It. 

In the first place, Mr. Burrows never saw) 
Mr. L. D. Woodmanses, the gentleman who | 
owned and so successfully cultivated this | 
wonderful animal, for he and also his old | 
driver, 0 W. Dimick, have been dead for a | 
mumber of years. Pocahontas was never) 
owned by a widow on a farm at German- 
town, Preble Go., O. 

Mr. Weodmansee never lived at Middle- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


town, (., bat Hamilton, Butler Co, O, wae | 


his posteffice, Mr. Woodmansre never 
saw Pocahontas brash on the roads by the 
boys Sus never went upon the roads to 
any extent, as she was always kept ip the 
team at work upon the farm or hauling logs 


Mr, Woodmansee never kaew there was) 


guch a mare until the morning she was 


broughtito his piace by Mr. William Potter, | 
for if he had | 


from whem he porehawd her 
known of her he would certainly have se- 


cured her from Mr. Pierce, the gentle- | 


man from whom Mr. Potter got her. She 
never went against Hero at New Orleans for 
$10,000 while in the hands of Mr. Woodman- 
see. The second season (in the hauds of Mr. 
Woodmansee) she was taken to Long 
Island, N. Y., to go against Hero, but fail- 


ing to match her against him at any odds, | 


she was then sold to Joseph Godwin and 
the famous old driver, James D. McMann, 
for $2500, Woodmansee & Co. returning 
back to Ohio. The next season (the 2ist of 
June, 1855) she was matched with Hero, she 
to wagon and driver weighing 330 pounds, 
and Heroto ge to a sniky. This time she 
distanced him easily in 2174. Her sulky, it 
is true, was made a few inches wider than 
the average one the winter she was in her 
races (her first winte:) at New Orleans 
(when she carried Tom Rol!) 

* Pocahontas’ sulky,”’ says Mr Burrows 
“was made a foot wider.”” How ridiculous. 
They could have hitched hertoa bay rack 
and saved the expense. His story about 
bandaging her belly is a chestnut, as such 
things were litte known or practised in 
those days. She never foaled a colt (Tom 
Rolf) four weeks after her race in 2.20 at 
New Orleans. The time was nine weeks 
after her race there, and that race was not 
with Hero.” 

Mr. Woodmansee never got up a fashion- 
able pedigree for Tom Roif with no truth 
in it, as Mr. Barrows etater. If Mr. Wood- 
mansee would be so unecrapalonus as to fos- 
ter upon an uanesuspectirg public a false 
pedigree of the blood lines of Tom Rolf, he 
certainly at that cate could have manafact- 
ured one that would have been much more 
popular-and fashionable. 

Mr. Burrows assumes to giveto the public 
a history of Pocahontas and her son Tom 
Rolf, and says: ‘Mr. Woodmansee, how- 
ever, zave Cadmus as her sire, but I forgot 
what horse he gave as the coli’s sire,’ and 
finishes up by saying that Mr. Bonner paid 





MASSACHUSETTS Pt 


POCAHONTAS WHEN OLD. 








would promise to keep in good hamor and 
answer all the questions in his possession 


| relativa to breeding the famous mare Poca- 


hontas, which he readily consented to do. 
We walked over the farm looking at his 
stock, and talked and talked, but it was all 
about Pocahontas and when [ had about 
exhausted the old gentleman we went to his 
room, where we pat all the facts upon paper. 

Mr. Dine produced the family Bible giv- 
ing the date of his father’s death, then the 
sels; book, where we learned the date of 
sale the following spring, noting especially 
where the twr-yea’-old filly was knocked 
down to Mr. William Dine for the small 
eum of $31. As has baen stated, the fol- 
lowing spring she was broken to harness, 
and was so kind that Mr. Dine entrusted her 
wi ha boy to the bariow, instrueting him to 
wrk very slowly, resting at every end, 
while Mr, Dine went to a neighbor’s to help 
raise a house. 

Tha boy did not obey instructions, and 
wishirg to makea creditable record for 
himself, worked the young mare so hard (in 
her soft form) that when Mr. Dine found 
her the next morning he “ had to take her 
by the tail,’”’ as he expressed it, to help her 
up. Then he discovered she was curbed ip 
both hind kg. A cure beirg made as soop 


| as practics!, and thinkirg her of little value, 


he sold her to his neighbor, a Mr. Gautche. 
for $51. To say we dined with Mr. Dine 
and were highly entertained does not ¢x- 
prose it. 

We then visited Mr. Gautche, her next 
owner, only a mile or tw» away, where we 
learned that he worked her very success- 
fally for a year, thinking her good and kind, 
but knew nothing of her : peed inclinations, 
and after which time he traded her to 
Hiram Pierce, who lived near Winchester, 
some eight miles away, for a three-year-old 
backskin gelding to mate one he already 
owned. Mr. Pierce sold her to the widow 
Flora, near by, who used her asa family nag 
for some months, when Mr. Pi«rce bought 
her back to take the place of his saddle 
horse that had died on his log team. 

Mr. William Potter, who lived at Trenton 
and kept the depot, had a nice geldirg tha) 
cost him $135, but for some cause he did 
not like him. Abont the 18th of May, 1853 
after dinner one day Mr. Potter said to his 
good wife,“ [don’t like my horse and am 
going away this afternoon, and you wiil nn“: 
seeme again until I trade him cff.” He 
made his words good by arriving home 
with a new animal about midnight. Mr 
Potter reached Mr. Pierce’s place about five 
o’oclock in the evening,and they at once com- 


$16,000 for young Pocahortas, when it is; menced discussirg the relative merits o! 


long since a matter of history that he gave 


$35,000 for her. 

Mr. Burrows is not the only one who bas 
attempted to write up a false history of this 
great mare and her pregeny. However, it 
is evident that he knew nothing of this hir- 
tory at the beginning ,and certainly holds 
his own remarkably to the end. 








D. W. REED, 
Who established the breeding of Poca- | 


hontas, 2.17 1-2. 





In the fall of 1876, as | satin Mr. John H 
Wallace’s cfficein New York, he said to 
me, “ Of all the famous horses of which I 
bave apy knowledge there are more in- 
quiries about the early history concerning 
the fastest’animal ever bred on this conti- 
nent, the famous old mare Pocahontas, than 
any other. Now, Mr. Reed, I confess I 
know but little of her early history, and 
have had more argent inquiries about her 
than almost any of the noted horses, and you 
are just the man I havebeen looking for. As 


7 | better buy my mare.” 
|| To this he replied: “I think, William, 
| you hold her a little high.” 


their animals, I am not positive thet Mr 
Potter wanted especially to trade for Poca 
hontas, but she seemed to be held as trading 
stock. 

Mr. Potter closed his trade abcut 10 
o’clock at night, taking home the mare 
(afterwards known as Pocahontas), where 
he met his good wi*e waitirg for him at 
midnight. Learning on his way home tha’ 
|the mare possessed speed, as has already 

been said, he set out bright and early the nex: 
morning for Mr. Woodmansee’s track, 
thinking to sell her to him. Mr. Woodmap- 
| see was so elated in findirg such a speedy 
| green animal that when Mr. Potter held her 


} | at $200, he was afraid to take him up, for 


| fear, as he told me, that he would back ont, 


) | and preferred to let Mr. Potter return home 


| with his mare. 

| The next morning, however, Mr. Wood- 
mansee drove to Trenton, where he put up 

| his horse, and applied to Mr. Potter, the 

C. dH. & D. R. R. agent, for a ticket, saying 

| he was going to Dayton to buy a horse. 


“Ob,” said Mr. Potter. ‘' Dow, you had 


‘Well, Dow, perhaps I do,” andas the 
/train was whistling for the station there 
|/was no time to lose, and the trade was 
closed at once for $180, Mr. Woodmansee 
|returning back to his farm with his prize 
| Mr. Woodmansee did not have the least ides 
of going to Dayton, and was prepared with 
plenty of money to buy the mare, although 
|}she might cost him much more than that 
| sum. 
| Mr. Barrows’ story of Mr. Woodmansee’s 
seeing her brush upon the road was all a 
fake,as Mr. Woodmansee never heard of 
this mare until she was brought there by 
Mr. Potter. 
| The above facts were related to me again 
| about six or seven years ago by Mr. Potter, 
at hisown home in Milton, Ind., where | 
spent the evening with him and his good 
lady. Mr. Potter is now living with his 
| daughter, Mrs. Rodgers, at Hamilton, O, 
| and is 84 years old. Heis in good health, 
bodily and mentally. 

The winter of 1878 [came to town with 
‘my manuscript ready to mail to Mr. Wal 
| lace, and which contained the history of 


| 
| 








you live right ather home, and jadging| Pocahontas. 1 remarked to my brother, 
from our long correspondence, and espe-| Dr. Reed, that if loould only see Mr. Dow 
cially about the Cadmus family, you are| Woodmansee before mailing the article | 
thoroughly familiar with her history, won’t | Would be happy. 

you do me the very great favor to furnish; ‘* Why,” said the doctor, “ he is stopping 
me her history?” To this 1 readily | across the street at the United States Hotel, 
assented,as I thought I was so familiar with | and has been for two or three days.” 

it that without any data l could giveit to| 1 was not long in locating him, and we 
him verbally ina few minutes. But as Mr. | went to his room,where my article was care 
Wallace gave me such strict instructions as | fally read. He said, “I cannot conceive 
to dater,owners and all the minutest details, | _ - 

{ thought | had better wait ontil I had re-| 
turned home, whereupon I commenced a/| 
regular system of looking up factsand all 

detaile, so (as Mr. Wallace remarked) as to 

prevent apy possible doubt In the fature as 

to its correctness. 

Now it was nearly two years before I bad 
all the facts in shape to send to Mr. Wal- 
lace. Daring the summer of 1877 I drove 
one morning to Mr, Willlam Dine’s in com- 
pany with my friend, David Vanschoik, 
who now resides at Trenton, Ohio, who knew | })° P!sc 0 
many facts relative to the history of the and Cattle, “SUPERS EDES ALL CAUTERY 
old mare. Upon our arrival at Mr. Dine’s| 0% FIRING. im aA my ney nege _ 
residence he at once ordered our horse put | Price $1.50 per bottle. 
up, saying we must remain to dinner with 
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bow you have g*tten +o many fact 
together, as I cann +t find an item that I car 
criticise’ The cons qience wae I did nt 
mall the article that day, but Mr. Woodman. 
see accompanied me to the farm, where he 
spent the night and following day. We 
kept late houra, and I can assure you ou 
converration was all Pocaho’ tas boiled 
down, not forgetting the Cadmas family, 
and especially Mr. Woodmansee’s pet, Tom 
Rolf. 

Oaly yesterday I again visited Mr. Wii- 
liam Dine, the breeder of Pocahontas, 
whom I found somewhat changed since my 
visit to him 22 years ago, but still looking 
healthy and bright, and he related all the 
facts of the case as clearly and correctly S«s 
he did on my first visit to him. 

I might explain that all the Dine property 
wasin John Dine’s possession, but as ‘he 
was not competent for years from old sge to 
manege his business, it was all left to his 
son William, and at his death a sale war 
made for a division, at which William Dine 
bid off the filly, then atwo year old, after- 
wards known as Pocahontas, and therefore 
William Dine has always been known as 
her breeder. 

Mr. Woodmansee says it was always a 
great mystery to him when Pocahontas 
foaled Tom Rolf, and he at once commenced 
a careful investigation by first calling on 
Mr. Potter, who knew nothing. His next 
call was on Hiram Pleres, who said, ** Yes, 
on the 10th day of May, 1853, I bred her to 
Mr. Hiram Horniday’s horse, known as 
Pagh’s Aratus, at Winchester, Preble Co. 
0.” Mr. Horniday owned two horses, 
Grand Turk and Pagh’s Aratus, and as Mr. 


which horse he should pstron!ze. Mr. Horni- 
day, to fac'litate matters, said, ** Ob, Abe, 
breed berto Aratus,and I will give you 
$50 for the colt,” to which Mr. Plerce 
readiiy assented. Pagh’s Aratus was by 
Phare,’ Aratus, by Henry Clay’s Aratus, 


Pierce hesitated and was undecided as to | 





by Director, son of Sir Archy. 


made a good showing. It is certainly a 
great honor for him to have produced such 
horses as Sleepy Tom (2123), Gem (2.133), 
Yourg Rolf (2.213), tom Rift, bay gelding 
(2213), Lady Roif (2.224, pacing record 
2 213) and several others. 

Late in the fall of 1878 L attended a fair 
at Wilmington, O., and was selected as 
starter. This was when Sleepy Tom won 
the free-for-a)l pacing race in slow time. 
He wasinnoform and had alwsys been 
used ag a hack horse. Steve Phillips of 
Waehington Court House, O., took him to 
Chicago the next season, 1879, where he won 
his race, taking a record cf 2.12}, which ap 
to that time was the fastest heas scored by 
@ pvoer, and this honor he held for nearly a 
year. Sleepy Tom wasa Cadmus in color 
and form, but his dam was never traced. At 
the same time he was as bilnd as a bat. 

Gem, a daughter of Tom Rif, with 
limited opportunities and very little, if any, 
known breeding on her dam’s side, made 
her record of 213} at Rochester, N. Y., 


Aug. 17,1883 Young Rolfe, sire of Nelson | 


(209) and many others, made a record of 
2.213. Lady Rolf, dam unknown, has a rec 
ord of 2.22} trotting, made in 1880, alsoa 
pacing record of 2 214, made in 1888. She is 
the dam of Pacolet (3) (2.294) and of Commo- 
dore Kitson 14887, by Revenue, son of 
Smuggler (2.153), and grandam of Rana 
Rolf (2.194) and other fast ones. Tom Rolf 
got Pocahontas Boy (2.31), sireof Buffalo 
Girl (2.124), Princess (2.193), Raven B oy(2 153) 
end 12 others with records better than 2.30, 
and he also got Young Rolf (2 213), sire of 
Nelson (209), Aubine (2.18) and 10 cther 
with marks better than 2.30. 

Nelson (2.09), grandson of Tom Rolf and 
almost a fec simile of him, is the sire of 
Merrill (2 103), Sasette (2.16), Donum (2 16§), 
Haley (2.17), Edmond (2173), Silver Street 
(2,184), Selim (2 193) and 32 others with rec- 
ordsa inside the list. To say that Nelson 
(2 09) isa grand horse is putting it mildly, 
and it is thought that his speed capacity has 








IRONS’ CADMUS, SIRE OF POCAHONTAS. 





In my rounds durirg 1877 1 calledon Mr. 
Joseph Phares of Jsckeonbarg, who was 
then about 90 years old and once owned 
Phare,s’ Aratas. This gentleman had a 
good recollection of past events and espe. 
clally of his hors Pha’ Aratas. As a 
matter of interest to me beisthe only man 
whom I have ever seen who claimed to have 
seen imported Messenger. 

Mr. Paoai we; said: ** When Il was a small 
boy Messenger was kept at Cooper’s Ferry 
at Philadelphia, and wasina brick stable, 
and as he was classed as a man eater, or at 
leaet very cross, I with other little boys 
would peep through the window at him, 
when his keeper would driveus away.” 
Mr. Phares’ only recollection of Messenger 
was that he was a gray horse. 

Mr. Barrows does Tom Rolf great injas- 
tice by writing him up asa soft horse with 
no known breeding. He says: ‘“‘ when he 
got old enough Woodmansee started train- 
ing but he could not stand it. However, he 
became able to trot halves in 2.25, but show- 
ing signs of weakness Woodmansee ceased 
working him and pat him in thestad. His 
colts were good looking and good driving 
horses, but none of them ever became re- 
markable for speed.”’ 

@Now so far as Mr. Burrows’ statements 
are concerned there is not a word of truth 
in them. Mr. Woodmansee was not a 
believer in early maturity, consequently did 
not work Tom Rolf bat little before he was 

years old,tafter which he was care- 
fally handled by Mr. Woodmansee. As it 
was necessary for him to make a living for 
his owner he kept constantly in the stud, 
consequently he had no time to prepare for 
races. Mr. Woodmansee had driven him a 
fali mile over the Drayton half-mile 
mile track, which is considered a slow ring, 
to an old-style sulky, of course, in 2.23. He 
was giving him a course of training 
preparatory to going East, where he ex- 
pected to work him on a good mile track, 
showing miles in the teens, but his plans 
were ended by his exhibition at the Dayton 
Fair a week previous to his trip East. Overa 
small ring and for alittle premium of $25,as 
his owner expressed it, when Tom Rolf was 
showing a burst of speed for the entertain- 
ment of the crowd, he struck a tendon, ruin. 
ing him for life. Mr. Woodmansee’s plans 
were then permanently at an end, as he 
positively expected to reduce the stallion 
record, which at that time meant a small 
fortane for him. 

Tom Rolf never embraced but yery few 





never been reached. I saw him score a heat 
a few years ago at Cambridge City, Ind., 
according to my watch and many others, in 
208. He went under the wire so rapidly 
that the timers were so electrified that they 
failed torg ee on the time, and although 
they promised Mr. Nelson to report it, I 
don’t think they ever did. Several watches 
caught the time in 2074. Ihaveit from 
zood authority that ex Gov. Stanford before 
his death wrote an autograph letter to Mr. 
Nelson trying to get a price on Nelson. 


William Irwin of West Liberty is au- 





thority for saying that Blanco was the fast- 
est pacer for a short distance he ever saw. 
We have it from good authority that 
Blanco, the son of Irons’ Cadmus, was 
never trained, consequently never in condl- 
tion. His son, Smuggler, with but little or 
/no breeding on his dam's side, possessed 
greater natural speed than any horse of his 
| day, or, in fact, of any day. What would 
| have been the result had he been devel- 
| oped at his natural gait which was the 
|pace? Many think he would have 


| been the equal of his near relative Poc- | 


|@hontas. His victory over Goldsmith 
Maid at Cleveland, Ohio, Jaly 27, 1876, 
was the most notable in the annals of trot- 
ting history, pitted as he was against such 
horses as Goldsmith Maid, the then invin- 
cible, with Budd Doble behind her; Judge 





mare a winner. He score’ her rides, | 
shifted the bit in her mo th, and at the very 
last moment let her head go in order 
that the stretch of her neck wonli give 
her the victory. But on Smuggler came 
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there was never before witnessed so good a 
pertormance on the trotting turf till Smwug- 
gler eclipsed his own greatness in the suc- 
ceeding heat. 

The fourth heat Smaggler had the pole, 
getting away, which was his custom, two 
lengths behind. The Maid rushed to the 
front of Smuggler, while Lucille Goldduhs 
forced her way to the outside of him, witb 
Fallerton close up to Lucille’s wheel. At 
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once it was discovered that the crack 4 iv- 
ers of the tarf, Doble, Green and Mace, 
with the three fastest horses on the tarf, 
were combined to beat the champion stall- 
ion Smuggler and bis hayseed driver, Mar- 
vin. Thus they drove with Smuggler in the 
double pocket all around the course until 
they swung into the homestretch. 

Suddenly Maivin pulled Smuggler back, 
and thus freed himself from his perilous 
condition, the rest passing out of his way. 
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Marvin palled Smuggler carefully to the 
extreme outside, and this act, with te 
horses trotting better than a 2.20 gait, was 
a very risky undertaking to make the angle 
and retain the speed, and it would hav: 
demoral'z3d the temper of almost any other 
horse. Although it seemed almost impo-- 
sible, Smuggler at once resumed his wor- 
derful str:de and came ©n like an avalancb->. | 
passing Lucille and Fallerton, and at the | 
draw gate captrred the Maid and won the 
heat in 2.198. The wonderful excitemen. 
that followed was simply phenomenal. 

The next heat Goldsmith Maid held beck, 
trailing Smuggler, Fallerton forzing ahead 
He rushed to the talf in 1.084, then fel] 
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‘tire Smuggler. Two against one is pretty 
|sureto win. After a desperate strogzie 
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/ around the upper turn the Maid gave it up, 
| thoroughly discouraged and beaten, Smug- 
| gler making the last mile in 2.174, ana wir- 
ning one of the most remarkable races on 
record. 


Mr. Morray Howe, in the Christmas num- 
ber of the Review, saysin his article on “Toe 
Weights,”’ that Marvin converted Smogzler, 
a horse with no trotting blood in his veinr, 
with the aid of as heavy toe weights as any 
horse ever carried,to beat all the stallions of 
his day, he staying sound long enough to trot 
more winning heats in 2 30 or betterin rac s 
than did any son or daughter of Electioneer 
that Mr. Marvin ever drove. So faras the 
| trotting blood in the Cadmus family is cor- 

cerned, the only known trotting leaven is 
| away back in the dam of American Eclipse 
(Miller’s Dameel, by imported Messenge) ) 
| Pocahontas produced five colts from four 
different horses, all «f which showed speed 


I must further call attention to this r-| 
|}Mirksble Cadmas family by eaying that 
while Pocahontas held the wagon record 
for many years, S eepy Tom (2 123) had the 
pacing honors, and at the same time Smug- 
gler had the fastest stallion record trotting, 
2.153, which he held for nearly ten yeare. 
Jast consider it! A (family not trotting 
bred holding two of the fastest records out 
of three over all the intensely bred trotter 
of the world. 

Some will say the Cadmus family did not 
breed on. lt is jast like all families bred so 
that the predominating blood is near the 
thoroughbred, but there is no family today 
that can furnish a better outcross for th« 
intensely inbred trotters, especiaily the 
Hambletontan family. Owing to the prr- 
dominatirg thcrovghbred blood, as we hav: 
eald, the speed does not come so fri quentls 
or so uolformly, but when it does come it ir 
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enough to go into the 230 list. Tom Rolf, | extreme, as it has proven wth this Cadmn- Se PACE: : : : = 

by Pagh’s Aratas, could trotin 2.20. Poca-|family. There are still in this part of the SSSfSee: $333 i 
hontas (Bonner’s), by Ethan Allen, has | country some traces of that grand old atl i ie ey 
trotted a mile in 2.14 anda half in104. Mr.|of “premium takers ’'and extreme speed 

Bonner told Hark Comstock that she /| that are highly wortby of being perpetuated ‘Smokeles For Powder 
showed more speed on the ice than any| Another factof very great interest rele.| with black powder. You've noticed the 


horse he ever owned. Strideaway, by Black 
Hawk Telegreph, in his trials preparatory 
for the Boston $10 000 stallion purse, showed 
three heats in 215, 216, 2.17, reepec- 
tively, bat died from an accident before 
the race came off. May Qaeen, by E;shan 
Allen, was just as promising as Bonner’s 
Pocahontas, and could, no doubt,easily have 
trotted inside the charmed circle, but went 
blind and was put to breeding. She is the 
dam of May Morning (2.30), and she the dam 
of Revenue (2.224), by Smuggler. May Day, 
by Miles Standish, was also very fast. 
If these five colts of Pocahontas’s had been 


tive to the merits of this family. Evidere: | 
Is still accumulating showing thea ver; 
strong probability that Shanghai Mary, the, 
dam of Green Mourtain Maid (dam of the | 
great Electioveer), herself a very fast and | 
‘game animal, was a daughter of Iron.’ 
Cadmus. 
important fact in the near future. Dr 


for his work. 


family he is liable to change his mind, «e- 
pecially in reference to the biood lines, 
fortunate enough to have made records in| which are as thoroughly established as har- 
races, they wculd have made Pocahontas a | dreds of others of the first-class bred ones. 
high-class producer awsy tack in the sixties | As to his softnese, that Mr. Barrows epeaks 
| and seventies. of, | can with many others say that he was 
There were more first-class Cadmus stal!- |% horse of more than ordinary vigor, wil! 
ions in Warren and Butler counties, O.,in| power and enduring qualities. Aftar all, 
the sixties, seventics and eighties than | Mr. Barrows hes my sympathy, as I feel 
could be found in any country. They onut- | confident that he means no harm to any cne. 
classed everything excepting Brown’s Bell. | The only feature that appears probable is 
founder, Williamson’s American Boy and | that, to use a vulgar expression, he hes 
Perfection, by American Boy. There were | been most anmercifully * hcboed ”’ by some 
at one time in this part of the country, Cad- | unscrupulous crank. 
mur, by American Eclipse; Irons’ Cadmus,| The late Wililam Ball of this place, a 
Swanger’s Cadmus, Dilietiche’s Cadmus, | very warm friend of Mr. Woodmansee’s, 
Beattie’s Cadmus, Hatfield’s Cadmus, Flying | and one ofthe very best horsemen of his 
Dill’s | day in this section, while out campaigning 
| his horses about the time of the Pocahontas 
excitement, stopped at one of the principal 
hctels in Philadelphia, the headquarters for 
| horsemen. A plausible individual, who 
claimed to be from Indiana, highly enter- 
tained the company with his wonderful ex- 
periences in handling aud developing Poca- 
hontas Mr. Ball allowed him to finish, leav- | 
ing his audience highly elated with his s ory, 
when he, Mr. Ball, sprang to his feet 
and exclaimed, ‘Gentlemen, that man is 
the most plaasible big liar 1 ever met. 1 
live at or near the home of Porahontas, and | 
am familiar with her owner, and know! 
every hair on her body, and I will bet big 
money that this man never saw the mare.’’ 
Mr. Ball, being a very determined, coura-| 
geous man, there was nothirg left for the 
Hoosier to do but admit that his story was 
a fake, which he did and sneaked away. 
Respectfully, D. W. REED. 
Middletown, O., February, 1899. 
—Awmerican Horse Breeder. | 








Cadmus, Mejor General Cadmus, 
Cadmus, Boner’s Cadmus, Robert Bonner, 
etc. These horses all had fine, long necks 
and high tails (for which they were noted), 
beautifully turned, with great action. 
Along about 1855 or 1856, the old animal 
painter Scott happened through here, being 
then a young man, and jast having com- 
| menced sketching and painting horses. Mr 
George Shepherd, then the owner of Irons’ 
Cadmus at Monroe, engaged Mr. Scott to 
| make an oil painting of him. There was no 
other man who could parade a horse in such 
‘fine shape before an audience as Mr. Shep- 
herd. The consequence was that when 
Irons’ Cadmus was brought before the art- 
ist, Mr. Scott, the horse’s tail perhaps 
stimulated, and his long neck stretched to 
its full capacity, the painter outlined him 
and painted him just as he frst appeared 
before him. Mr. Scott told me that Irons’ 
Cadmus was abou: the fifth horse he had 
painted. 
I mention these facts because about 1894 
the editor of the Horse Review rofused to 
| publish acut fromthe Shepherd painting, 
| on account of the fact that he did not think 
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We hope to be abisto settle thi- | 
Fisher of Lebanon, O., deserves great credit | 


Now, Mr. Editor, if Mr. Barrows will | 
carefully study this history of the Cadma: 


why not promptly return « 
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eood mares, but for his opportunities he put forth all human efforts to land the 


Fallerton, with the noted Dan Mace ap; 
followed by Lucille Golddust, handled by 


also will refund 
the novice Charlies Green; the speedy son 


and 


your money if you are 
of Volunteer, Bodine, and last comes not sati Ged in coer 
Smuggler, fresh from the prairies of Kan- he spe Ren. ¢ 
sas, with a new driver all covered with hay- pas way Cane 


seed, Charles Marvin, also fresh from the expenditure was a wise 
prairies of Kansas. 

Every one was wild with excitement, and 
it was thought Goldsmith Maid must win. 


The first heat all got off, with Smuggler on 


one, 
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